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EWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, E.C.—Mr. 

FREDFRIC HARRISON will deliver the ANNUAL ADDRESS 

to the LONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, on MONDAY, January 1, at 
8rm. Admission free. 


Y bet ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
RS. 5a. Pall Mall East. 8.W. (near pee National Gallery). 

WINTER EXHIB TION NOW OPEN from 10 to 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 








OVERNMENT GRANT of 4,000/. to DEFRAY 
the EXPENSES of SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. — JANU- 
ARY 31 is the LAST DAY for RECEIVING APPLICATIONS.—Forms 
may be obtained from the Crerx to THe Government Grant Com- 
urtree, Royal Society, Burlington House, London. 


FROORsELLE LL SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
AL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 
The above Home ao been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 





T ONDON.—HIGHER EDUCATION for the 
4 DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good ition. 
Every advantage for Music, Art, and Languages; ‘raining for 
Society ; Riding ; Tennis. 
Address Lavy Princrrat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 


: VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
uz YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ARTS. 








FRANCE, — The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








The NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, January 10. Pr 
(post free) from the Recistrar. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS AND OF SCIENCE. 


The SECOND TERM will BEGIN on jp January 16. For 
Syllabus apply to J. M. Ho»ssurcu, M.A., Secreta 








Catalogues, 
bk Lies & Bvt. ¥ EY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


WINTER CATALOGUE (No. 93) of choice POOKS and MSS. 
now ready, post free, 6d. 


29, New Bond Street, London, W. 





their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single B 
can be pene with cooking and at very 
we 


ee 
The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those —. rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside reso! 

particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gzo. Larner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, E C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon, the EARL rd ROSEBERY, K.G. 


Presiden’ 
The Right Hon. LORD ‘GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 

hed in 1839 for ing Pensions and Temporary Assistance 

to principals or assistants engaged as vendors of newspa' 2 hekg 
A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes & Vice-President anc gives 
three votes for life at all Each d of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
= to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 








and 








very man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
publisher, aur aon retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
become a Member upon payment of Five Shillings annua)ly or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspapers. 
The Annuitants now number thirty-six, the men receiving 20] and 
the women 15/. per mae each. ‘hese Pensions now amounting to 
6201. per annum, are id from the dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the Insel tution. 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
provides pensions of 15/. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
The “Francis Fund” provides pensions for one man 20/. and one 
woman 15i. 
Temporary Relief is given, not only to bet Mesa but to vonerone 
or their servants who may be r vy 
~ Gane is made and rellot awarded in post with the merit "el 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
taeriorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 





ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards 
oan ROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES 1,RCRIVING PUPILS. RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISIT- 
ING GOVERNESSES. Music and Art Teachers, ‘Companions, &c., in- 
troduced fort British Isles and Abroad. —l41, Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GAKBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish carefal —— if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W 


A DVICE as to SCHOOL 8— 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a body of Oxford 

and Cambridge uates), SUPPLIES, without charge, INFORMATION 

and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at Home or Abroad, 

and as to Tutors for all —A of 

should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Beevor, M. ne! 8. Lancaster Place, 

Strand, London, W.C. on ve No. 1,854 (Gerra 














“Miss Rossi writes with grace, humour, and vivacity....Her style is 


easy and piquant.’’—Speaker. 


ISS ROSSI is prepared to TEACH COM- 
POSITION by CORRESPONDENCE. The art of literary com- 
position cannot be acquired, because, like every other art, it is the 
expression of the temperament ess personality of the artist. But, 
also like every other art, it rests on a basis o Libel ose system 
of rules an od gig ay which may rcanily be imparted, and still more 
easily lea Fee yable in advance), for One Lesson Weekly. 
postage ineinded, Twelve Lessons, Three | Guineas. A Trial oe of 
Three Lessons, One Guinea.—32, 3 Road, Bay 








TIFE. WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and eget Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Proce: Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, 
West Kensington Type-Writing pty 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 





ERMAN, LL.D, undertakes high - class 
SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY WORK or SECRETARIAL 
DUTIES. Specially conversant with Historical, Economical, an 
Sociological Work and Bibliography. Linguist. Highest refer- 
ences.—Address Universtry, 54, New Oxford Street. 


TADY, thoroughly experienced in English and 
4 IT Literature, desires ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
in TRANSL. NG Books, Pamphlets, Letters, &c.. from French, 
German, pom Italian. Also Indexing, Editing, British Museum 
Excerpts, &c.—Address M. 8. T., care of Streets, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


ANTED, by a GENTLEMAN for several years 

in the Literary and Editorial Department of an old and well- 

known Publishing Firm, a SITUATION with Leyte! PUBLISHER, or 

to Sub-Edit a Magazine, or would undertake Secretarial Correspond- 

ence for a Firm, or in a private capacity. ~Commanication, by letter, to 
B. D., care of Alford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Sembee ‘or Employment i in ae India, and the Colonies. About 
y , 1900. retary of 
Beate will offer them for Twelve A int: as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Four Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the gg Department, One in the 
Aceounts branch P.W.D., and One in the 'T) ic Pee Indian 
State Railway.—For particulars apply te Secrerary, at College 


UNIVERSITY of WALES. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 


The University Court will shortly APPOINT iriisoetatean 
penne as follows :— 























ENT EXAMINERS. 


CTS. PRES 
English Language and the His- f *Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A. 


tory of England and Wales.. Eeye J.K. Laughton, ae -. 
a i Hay wa: 
Mathematics .. Ma jor P. A. _MeMahon, RA.FRS. 

uck burg! 

Latin rof. KE. A. Sonnenschein, M.A. 
Greek 4 D. Hicks, M.A. 
Welsh ° +» Prof. John Rhys, MA.LL.D. 
French H. E. Berthon, B -és.-L. 
German a a ee +» *Prof. Kuno Meyer, Ph D.M A 
Dynamics .. oe + +. *Proft G. M, anys MA FRS. 
7" +. *H.F. Morley, D . M. 
Botan, Prof.J. Reynolds Green, D.Sc. F.R.8. 


The 3 Examiners whose n names are marked with a* have served for the 
Tull period of three years. 
culars will be given by the Registrar of Sr PM agg Brecon, 
to whom applications must be sent on or before JANUARY 30, 1900. 


ot LS ar JAMES. 
December, 1800. Registrar of the University of Wales, Brecon. 
Wrox it el SCHOOL. — An EXAMINA- 
bad —_ be held on JANUARY 18. 19. and 20, 1900, to FILL 
EE RESIDENT SCHOLARSHIPS 


aad TWO 
NONRESIDENT SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars apply, by letter, 
to the Heap Master, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, —! 











Te vin ecrareay and agate. caren D MSS. COPIED 


Carbo 
—Miss EB. Trcar, 23, Maitland Park "vila, 
sSetablished 1884. 





Examination rhe 
Haverstock Hill W. 


VYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

pe apr pe Dramatic Work, &c., at moderate rates. Con- 

fidence p stri rictly d to.—Cuas. KInsHort, 
72, Horley Road, ‘Gatterd. 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS, or 
LITERARY WORK 10d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nicuorson, 13, 
Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


Freemason OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 
Cc. C. ORD, M.A.), for all inquiries on the erly € Examina- 
rical Ope provided. 














tion Results notified.’ Scholastic Agency. 
Examinations, Library, and Secretarial Work arras 


OCIETY of AUTHORS. — LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned agai erti 
inviting MSS., or offering to pace MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order. os HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4. Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the prong ft _ published monthly, 
price 6d., by Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements. 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors en ————— to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 














MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e Purchase of ih delet Properties, undertake Valuations for 

Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hil!, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


R ANDERSON & co., Advertising Agents 
e (Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPU: R STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 











HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRES Publishers and Printers, 50, 
1 Street, London, E.C.) p-* hairless 


Leadenhal per, Over which 

the - slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence . per dozen, 
. New age size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or 

‘Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, » cannot be 


responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Du; copies 
reo . ‘sista 








EW CATALOGUE, No. 28.—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings of the Loa English School—Engravin; es 
after Turner and others—Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum '— Lewis’s ‘ Lions’ 
—lIllustra’ Books—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
Wx. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New bop and Re- 

py oA Se oe and postage free.—Gitszrr & Freco, 67, Moorgate 
treet, London. 











Crist pies of FRENCH BOOKS, at biter! 
os rices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. II. HIS8- 
Y. ETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX:. 
GROGRAPH HY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. 1X. “GENERAL 
LITERATUR: 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruil hiz, ch, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 











ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, — Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South a 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, t, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second- 
hand. Prices moderate. Boer w" for Poor sap and prices, to Mr. 

ake 232, Tottenham Court R Also a quantity of Writing 

Tables. 








ONDON Lt RAR Y, 
ST. wh SQUARE, S.W 
Patron—H.R.H. Lent lpik OF WALES, K.G. 
President LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon ¥ J. Balf our, M.P.; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop ea London ; ee Spencer, Esq. ; 
the Right Hon. W. E. Leck y. =. ¥. C.L. 
*Trustees—-Right ear Sir M. Gra tat, 
ba Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. M P.; Right oar Earl of Rosebery. 
he Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
BP tm in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Count 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till atte 
t Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 
embers. 16s. 
. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, My eye 
, 8, caster Place, Strand, W.C. —— c Address, ‘ 

form, London.” Telephone No. 1, 854, Gerrard. 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c! 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
fl 

mi SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 

AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 


LAT TO LET, 15, Cyril Mansions, Battersea 
Park. Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), Bath, &c. If taken 
at once, rent 65!.—Apply F., Atheneum Press, Bream’'s Buildings. E.C. 


NEW BRONZE DOOR, FLORENCE CATHE- 
DRAL; The apy Memorial Fountain, St. Andrew's; Design 
for an Entrance to a Public Garden ; Unwritten a in Art; i 








(Temperance) 








siderations on the Stren; at ay Materials: Ex i”: 
the BUILDER of December 30 Aa Throw h any 
Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 46 erine 


Street, London, W.C. 


apoes 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
- GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Mlustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 91. 
[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACH, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUB, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 

Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 

WATTS. ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 

HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
NN, &c. 








CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 13. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 








THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand). 





Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 
BIRTHDAY anp WabDINe PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W. ; 

48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Sales by Auction. 
Maced Library ofa — 





Books, 
deceased ; 
MESSES. HODGBON “will SELL by Avonon, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
January 9, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLA- 
NEOUS BOOKS, comprising and Feclesie Londino - Batave 
Archivum, 3 vols.—Archzol 888-97—Norfolk Archeology, 15 = 
—Annual Register. complete ay to 1896—Grote’s History of Gre 
10 vols. "i 8 Greece, by Tozer, 7 vols —Green’s Short History vat 





England, &c, 8 vols.—Froude’s History of England, &., 19 vols.— 
Wi le's Letters, a vols.—Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, First Edition, 
# oe ae Hospital, 1 Bewick’s Fables of 





sop, La -aper— Bell 's British Poets, 109 vols.—and other Standard 
Wor! sin ‘ Ciapees of Literature—Mahogany Glazed Bookcase, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, at half-past 
12 o’clock precisely each day, as follows :— 
TURSDAY, January 2.—FANCY POULTRY and 
PIGEONS. 
WEDNESDAY, January 3.—ROSES, BORDER 
PLANTS, LILIUMS from JAPAN. 
FRIDAY, January 5.—SCIENTIFIC and PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
Catal 





had on 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1011. JANUARY, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
BUSH-WHACKING. I. By Hugh Clifford. 
SEVENTY YEARS at WESTMINSTER. III. 
A COLD DAY in MID-CANADA. 
LORD JIM: a8ketch. Chaps. 8-9. By Joseph Conrad. 
GEORGE SELWYN’S LETTERS. By G. S. Street. 
A LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 
The VICTORIAN DRAMA. 
“WHO RIDETH UPON the WINGS of the WIND.” 
The OLD TAVERN LIFE of LONDON. By “Hare Court.” 
The WAR OPERATIONS in SOUTH AFRICA. With Maps. 
BRITISH POLICY in SOUTH AFRICA. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNE 
JANUARY, 1900. 
The CONDUCT of the WAR. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
ISSUES at STAKE in SOUTH AFRICA. By Dr. Hillier, B.A. M.D. 
SOME RECENT CATHOLIC APOLOGISTS. By St. George Mivart, 


GAINS and LOSSES in the PACIFIC, By John George Leigh. 

PATHS of GLORY. By Joseph Jacobs. 

*‘FECONDITE’ VERSUS the ‘KREUTZER SONATA.’ 
Lynch. 

SUGGESTION as to the ORIGIN of GENDER in LANGUAGE. By 
J. G. Fraser. 


By Hannah 


STEVENSON’S LETTERS. By J.C. Bailey. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION of NATIVES. By E. M. Green. 
The “FRENCH SHORE” ACUTE AGAIN. By P. T. McGrath. 
PHILOSOPHY and MODERN CULTURE. By Prof. Sully. 
ON the GROWTH of TRAGEDY in SHAKESPEARE. By Prof. Lewis 
Campbell. 
PROFESSIONALISM and SPORT. By N. L. Jackson. 
The WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. With Map. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


Now ready, 1174 pp. price 6s. 6d. 
LIVER & BOYD’S EDINBURGH ALMANAC, 


1900. contains Full Information on all Subjects connected with the 
British Empire and specially of Scotland. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


(TBACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 


_By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol 2 Dictionary | arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with 

an account of the places Saeee an Appendix on Englis' 
lations of the Bible, and Six Map 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on ‘the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. poke mae Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables rding to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of a Studies in the Old and New eon 
Illustrated by Six ae of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is + 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the 
Scriptures. 

Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Just out, price Sixpence, net, 


STRONOMY for the 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG. 





=o 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpenee, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“Conveys a great deal vesken —_— without —e in any way d 
or technical.” —Kentish Mer: vise 
Ge. ccaeene 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 8 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this exeehens introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” —Guardian. 


Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Edward 8 , 26 and 27, Cocksp 








NOTES AND QUERIES, 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 
and Walpole— Walpole and his Editors—The e Jubilee 


weg aoe ood’s ‘Last M Lo —_ 
w r— 8 Man ’ —Lovely Covent: 
ER ay barr ah 
wning’s in; le ‘arginal 
_ Portemantesu in Di plomacy 2 wer es 
QUERIES :—‘‘ Hoyt ”—O’ More Family — ish Travell i 
Order of the Bath—Old Church re Family ro rd—Rev. ‘Aipheuse —- 
‘ New Critical Review of Public Buildings ’—Convents of the Order 
of St. Francis—French Quotation in and the Crusader’s Wife 
—Whist with orly Twelve Cards—Reclamation of Traeth Mawr. 
Heraldic—“ Forward’s Newgate bands "Guild Mayor— Heading to 
a caaeeer of Thomas & eo is—‘ Jumble "—* Sock ”—Jarndyce p, 
Jarndyce—‘‘ Brotherhood Fools”—J. D. 8. Doug ee 
Shesteriele's Aerial 


s i 
of East London—‘‘ Up, Guards, and at them ! "—* Snipers ”"—No, 
Fleet Street—Stafford Castle—“The starry Galilee’ “Nomen 
“Norman Gizer’ ay Family—* Fetch ’—* Dr. Johnson as a 
Grecian ’— Ragged Staff — Horse-bread — Anglo-Saxon 
Speoch—-Thempeon | Family—Palm Wine. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Fitz Simons’ ig Gods of Old and the _ 
that Ks Tell eee ‘L’ Image de la Femme ’—Burke’s ‘ 
5 ’—Janes’s ‘ Englishwoman’ 's Year- boos 
rhitaker' ‘s ‘aimaneck — ’—‘ Whitaker's Peerage.’ 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—St. Mary’s, Moorfields—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Gold ae sof 
the Forum—Iron Pavement—Statue in Be “To 
** Pock-fretten ”— Names ef Bricks — ‘‘ Papaw ym Bibliography ot 
Christmas—Christmas Drinking—* Better =Improve—Browning’s 
‘ Luria '"—Ancient Tin Trade—“ Soft as a toad.” 

QUERIES :—“‘ Hoon aff”—‘‘ Hoodock ’’—Sampler—‘A Day’s oe = 
Source of men th of Baronets—Church Registers 
New Jersey—Evans's Cheap Re; mee oH “« The Energetic Uld dle 
— ‘‘Doctor’’ — Buckeridge — Grolier Bindings—Scott Quotation — 
ae and Baptism So apie of Novel—Anker-holds 
—Cardinal Easton—Robert Henley—‘ Wayside Posies ’—Hlakemore. 

REPLIES :—South African Names—“ Bucks”’ and ‘‘ Good “ss prloalag 

jaiv es ”— Armorial—Epitaph at Gawsworth—‘‘A g penny- 

worth ”—“ Grim ”—Les Détenus—Breton Calvaries—“ Peopider ie 
Red-letter "—Preservation of Silk Ranners—Entwisle— An Apol 

for Cathedral Service’—The Devil and 8t. Dominic—* Ce can: 

de D—’’—bibury—“‘ Piert ”’—Hordon—‘ Pick wickian Studies '"—Cure 
for Warts—Cricket between Female Teams—A Flaming Reryl— 
First Halfpenny atta oa Mi nd of Bantam—Pewter 
and its M«rks—George and Mary Boole—Birthplace of Lord 
Reaconsfield—“‘ Barnyard’’—Bleeding Image—The vil’s Door— 
Churches washed away by the Sea—‘‘Gentlemen and Ladies”— 
“ Heudin”’—8t. Mildred’s, Poultry—Double-name Signatures for 


eers. 

NOTES ON BOOKS: :—Arber’s ‘ Dryden Anthology’ and ‘ Pope Antho- 
logy ’—Callow’s ‘From King Orry to Queen Victoria ’—Searle’s 
‘ Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings, and Nobles ’—‘ Who’s Who’—Man- 
waring’s ‘ Marathi Proverbs. 
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THE UNDOUBTED 


I. 
IN HISTORY. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM 
WITHIN. 


What Lorp RosEBERY said:—‘‘If you wish 
to read a history of the internal economy of the 
Transvaal, you should procure ‘The Transvaal 
from Within,’ a book which seems to me to bear 
on every page and in every sentence the mark of 
truth, and which gives you wholesale and in detail 
an extraordinary and, I think I may say, an appal- 
ling record of the way in which the Government 
of the Transvaal was carried on, and of the sub- 
jection to which the Government of the Transvaal 
reduced our fellow-countrymen there.” 


seat, somageis: 


THE TRANSVAAL 
FROM WITHIN. 


A PRIVATE RECORD OF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS. 


BY 


J. P. FITZPATRICK. 


1 vol. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Twenty-five Thousand Copies of this 
Book have now been sold. 


TIMES.—‘' A mine of information concerning 
the recent history of the Transvaal, For the first 
time the information which every one has been 
asking for, and which nobody has been able to 
obtain, is collected in a volume convenient for 
reference and easy to read. Few readers will lay 
down the volume without feeling that they know 
more than they have ever known before of the 
real issues on trial in South Africa.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM 
WITHIN. 


SPECTATOR,—“ Mr. Fitzpatrick states facts, 
and not prejudices. All who desire to understand 
the case of the Outlanders should read this book, 
which is uniformly as sane in manner and style as 
it is interesting and valuable in matter.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM 
WITHIN. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘'Mr, Fitzpatrick’s 
book ought to be in the hands of every one who 
wishes to understand both the causes that have 
led up to the present war and the character of 
Great Britain’s chief enemy. The book is valuable 
and intensely interesting on account of the striking 
portrait which it gives of Mr. Kruger.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM 
WITHIN. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The book of the 
hour! The most notable history of the Transvaal 
that has ever been written, We commend this 
book to every Englishman whose heart is in the 
welfare of his country.” 





SUCCESSES 


II. 
IN BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF JOHN DONNE. 


ATHENZUM.—* Mr. Gosse’s subtle and solid 
study of John Donne justifies expectation. It 
will take rank at once not merely among its 
author’s happiest contributions to the finer under- 
standing of English letters, but also amongst the 
all too few masterly biographies of subjects 
worthy to receive masterly treatment. Mr. Gosse 
has been fortunate in his task, and Donne has 
been equally fortunate, It is a brilliant portrait ; 
it is-also a laborious and exact work of literary 


istory.” oie 
LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF JOHN DONNE 


(Dean of St. Paul’s). 
Now for the first time Revised and Collected 


BY 


EDMUND GOSSE, 
Hon, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Hon. LL.D. of the University of St. Andrews. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
2 vols. 24s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ All those readers who are 
familiar with Walton’s exquisite life of Donne will 
turn with eagerness to these handsome volumes to 
see what new information upon this poet-preacher’s 
life and character Mr. Gosse has been able to win 
by the patience and enthusiasm of twenty years. 
They will find that he has laid them under an 
immense debt of gratitude. The book is so bril- 
liantly written that it must find, as it deserves, a 
multitude of readers,” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF JOHN DONNE. 


ACADEMY.—‘A book written with love and 
devotion, full of various literary and personal 
interest, and marked by unfailing appreciation. 
Mr. Gosse is to be thanked for a life which should 
become classical,” 


OF 








THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF JOHN DONNE. 


STANDARD,—‘ A work of wide erudition and | 
worthy candour. Mr, Gosse’s volumes are rich in | 
critical insight, and they are tender, no less than 
fearless, in the interpretation of a many-sided, | 
fascinating man.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF JOHN DONNE. 


Dr. A. W. WARD.—‘‘ Donne may be accounted 
fortunate in having in these latter days met with 
such a biographer as Mr. Gosse. His full-length 
portrait of Donne as a man of letters is more than 
oe — of his fascinating ‘Seventeenth Century 

tudies,’” 








MDCCCXCIX. 


TII. 


IN FICTION. 
BY T. NELSON PAGE. 


RED ROCK. 


6s. 


MORNING POST.—“ <A story seething with 
incident and adventure. There is no psychology 
in ‘Red Rock,’ but there are human beings; there 
are dark intrigues and deeds of ‘derring do.’ Mr. 
Page knows every inch of the ‘Red Rock’ country, 
and he has the history and politics of his chosen 
period at his fingers’ ends, It reads like a chapter 
torn from the actual history of the times,” 


BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 


THE MARKET PLACE. 


6s. 


ACADEMY,—‘' Mr. Frederic’s quick and _uni- 
versal sympathy with life, his original and witty 
observation, his humour, gave to his novels, espe- 
cially the later ones, a charm and a real vitality 
which it was impossible to withstand. ‘The 
Market Place’ is good. It is alive. It has spon- 
taneity, force, freshness, and all the old charm, 
It is a book to be thankful for—a book to shake 
hands with.” 


BY E. F, BENSON. 


MAMMON AND CO. 


6s. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,—“ Mr. Benson’s new 
novel is also his best, It has all the smartness of 
‘ Dodo,’ with a more interesting plot, a better grasp 
of character, and a more wholesome point in its 
satire. It hits off some of the worst sides of the 
intrusion of Stock Exchange gambling into society, 
while at the same time the plot is not all irony.” 


BY I, ZANGWILL. 
THEY THAT WALK IN 


DARKNESS. 


6s. 


SPECTATOR.-—‘‘ While the tragic issue of each 
of these remarkable stories is inevitable, they are 
illumined by flashes of fancy, satire, irony, and 
humour. No reader who is not blinded by pre- 
judice will rise from the perusal of this engrossing 
volume without an enhanced sense of compassion 
for, and admiration of, the singular race of whose 
traits and temperament Mr. Zangwill is, perhaps, 
the most gifted interpreter.” 


COMPLETION OF THE 
WORKS of IVAN TURGENEYV. 


15 vols. cloth, 3s. net each; or 21. 2s. 
net the Set. 


Edited by CONSTANCE GARNETT, 


ACADEMY.—“ Mrs. Garnett and her colleagues 
have worthily laboured, they have courageously 
accepted risks, with a single eye to the cause of 
art. And they are to be vehemently congratulated 
upon their work, Our English edition will hold its 
own. We have the right to boast of it.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 


Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 


By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
of Eton College. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


LITERATURE.—“‘A full, living, complete picture...... 
This is a high theme, and Mr. Benson has proved himself 
worthy of it. He has given us a human document, the 
vivid and consistent picture of a man; and there are few 
biographies on so large a scale which so fully merit such a 
description.” 


ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP 


of LINCOLN : a Contribution to the Religious, Political, 
and Intellectual History of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, M.P. 
8vo. 10s. net. 

ATHEN4ZUM.—“A book which is certainly a valuable 
addition to our biographical literature......Mr. Stevenson 
has presented the results of his investigations clearly and 
intelligently, and has kept clear of all partiality.” 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


The UNITED KINGDOM: a 


Political History. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 
Author of ‘ The United States,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We receive his two volumes of 
continuous and accurate survey as the outcome of a learned 
leisure and ample autbority...... Mr. Goldwin Smith writes 
strong and nervous English, and he marshals his facts with 
scrupulous care.” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, 


And other Literary Estimates. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Extra crowa 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


SPEAKER.—“ Worthy in every way of a humane and 
sagacious critic, who has crossed swords with some of the 
most powerful writers in the last two generations.” 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 
INDIA. 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 
By Field-Marshal the Right Hon. 
LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHAR, V.C. K.P. G.C.B. 
Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans. 
Thirtieth Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIRD EDITION, with a New Prefatory Chapter dealing 
with the events which have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conven- 
tions of 1881 and 1884. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 
By Capt. FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.1.E., 


Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Times 
in South Africa. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


JAMES HACK TUKE. A Memoir. 
Compiled by the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, 
Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. With Portrait. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The NEW DEMOCRACY: a Political 
Study.. By W. JETHRO BROWN, M.A. LL.D, &e. 


READINGS on the PURGATORIO 


of DANTE, chiefly based on the ‘Commentary’ of 
Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
WARREN VERNON, M.A., Accademico Corrispondente 
della Crusca and Cavaliere di St Maurizio e Lazzaro in 
Italy. With an Introduction by the late Very Rev. 
DEAN CHURCH. Second Kdition, Revised and 


Enlarged. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 
READINGS on the INFERNO 


of DANTE, chiefly based _on the ‘Commentary’ of 
Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. WILLIAM 

















WARREN VERNON, MA. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. EDWARD MOORE,: D.D. Hon. D.Litt. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TEp, ‘London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


i 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 
OF HER MAJESTY. 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, extra cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE 


AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1900. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. By 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘The Human Boy,’ 
‘My Laughing Philosopher,’ &c. A New and Revised 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated by J. Leys 
Pethybridge, 3s. 6d. 
“A charming book for presentation purposes at this time 
of the year.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 
** One of the best of the author’s books, and should have a 
renewed and wider popularity.”—Globe. 
“The book is instinct with the spirit of holiday and of 
good-fellowship.”—Scotsman. 


PRZE-RAPHAELITE DIARIES and 
LETTERS. Containing Letters of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Diary of Ford Madox Brown, the P.R.B. 
Journal by William Rossetti. Edited by WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI, 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated, 6s. 

“The book contains many interesting things by the 
way; and full of humour, the more irresistible because 
entirely unintentional.”—Daily News. 


The WONDER WORKERS: a 
Dream of Holy Flowers. By A. O’D. BARTHOLEYNS. 
Illustrated by 5 Full-Page Pictures in Colours, and 6 
Half-Tone Pictures drawn especially for this work by 
Delapoer Downing. 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 

‘*Sweet tales and charmingly told; the illustrations are 
magnificent, many of them beautifully coloured; we have 
seen nothing finer than this. We include it in our half- 
dozen favourites.”— Christmas Bookman, 


LONDON at the END of the CEN- 
TURY. A_ Book of Gossip. By ARTHUR W. 
A’BECKETT, Author of ‘The Member for Wrotten- 
borough,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr.a Beckett has the pen of the easy as well as the 
ready writer, and a!] that he puts on paper is based upon an 
agreeable geniality of thought and feeling.” — Globe. 


The PROFESSIONAL and OTHER 
PSYCHIC STORIES. Edited by A. GOODRICH 
FREER (Miss X.), Author of ‘Essays in Psychical 
Enquiry,’ ‘The Alleged Haunting of B— House.’ 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘ These stories are interesting enough even to the casual 
reader, who seeks to solve no problems, but to pass an idle 
hour.”—FPali Mall Gazette. 


A KISS for a KINGDOM; or, a 
Venture in Vanity. By BERNARD HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘The Light ?’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The book is throughout readable and often exciting.” 
Spectator. 
““The book is, like its predecessor ‘ The Light ?’a bit of 
good work, done in a conscientious spirit.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The FORSAKEN WAY: a Romance. 


By PHILIP LAFARGUE, Author of ‘Stephen Brent,’ 
‘The Salt of the Earth,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


TRICKS and TRIALS. By Christ- 


ABEL COLERIDGE, Author of ‘The Main Chance,’ 
*‘Waynfiete,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RISING FORTUNES: the Story of 
a Man’s Beginnings. By JOHN OXENHAM, Author 
of ‘ God’s Prisoner,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





























The LORD of the HARVEST. By 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘A Storm-rent 
Sky,’ ‘ Kitty,’‘ Dr. Jacob.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The PORT GUARD SHIP: a 
Romance of the Modern Navy. By FRED T. JANE, 
Author of ‘ Blake of the Rattlesnake,’ ‘ His Lordship, the 
Passen, and We,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 








London: HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








‘Is not surpassed by any publication of its 
class.”—Daily News. 


“There is no publication like it, and its 
accuracy and actuality are not only commend. 
able but remarkable.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The work as a whole gives what one is 


glad to get and cannot find in so compact a 
form elsewhere.” Guardian. 


WHO’S WHO, 1900. 


AN ANNUAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


“The Debrett of the Intellect.” 


1100 pages, price 3s. 6d. net ; or in ful} 
leather, gilt edges, 5s. net. 


“To those who take an intelligent interest 
in politics, art, literature, the Services, and 
the world in general, the value of ‘ Who’s 
Who’ is exceedingly great.”—Morning Post. 


“The work is about the handiest bio- 
graphical publication before the public, and 
it becomes more complete year by year.” 

Liverpool Post. 


“These biographies are exceedingly well 
written, and contain a really surprising 
amount of information within the limits of 
each.” — Leeds Mercury. 





“Thoroughly up to ae oa 
ristian World. 


** Altogether, it is difficult to imagine a 
more comprehensive dictionary dealing with 
the large area of women’s work.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


“Tt is not possible for us in this short 
notice to give a list of the subjects which 
occupy the pages, nor is it needful, because 
everybody will want to see or own the book. 
«eeAs a bird's-eye view of almost every 
item within its range, it is admirable, and its 
directory near the end is a very useful addi- 
tion.” — Queen, 


THE 
ENGLISHWOMAN'S 
YEAR BOOK, 1900. 


“The Woman’s Whitaker.” 


366 pages, price 2s, 6d. net. 


“Tt is a work that no Englishwoman can 
afford to be without.’—Morning Herald. 


‘** We know of no other work that traverses 
the same ground as this. Everything relating 
to women’s work finds a place therein, and the 
industrial section, as well as that relating to 
employment and professions, to which we have 
more especially referred, contains much valu- 
able information which it would be impossible 
to find elsewhere.”— Modern Society. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 
Soho Square, London. 
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LITERATURE 
— 


Italy and her Invaders. . By Thomas Hodg- 
kin, D.C.L. Vols. VII. and VIII. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Srupents of the dark ages, and all who 

have made themselves familiar with pre- 

vious parts of Mr. Hodgkin’s ‘Italy and 
her Invaders,’ have for some time been 
looking forward with eagerness to the 
concluding volumes of that history, which 
are now offered to the public. Apart from 
the fact that they round off an enterprise to 
which most of the leisure time of a quarter 
of a century has been devoted, the recital 
of the events with which they deal— the 
Frankish invasion of Italy, and the founda- 
tion of the Frankish Empire — is one 
attended by difficulties as great as they are 
tantalizing. The emergence of the Franks 
in the eighth century from the miasma of 
treachery and bloodshed which had befouled 
two hundred years of their history; the 
fierce, victorious valour of their foot-soldiery 
which faced and scattered the hordes of 
horse assembled at Poictiers; the trend of 
the superstitious, other-worldly national 
mind towards orthodoxy; the resulting 
alliance with the clever, subtle, ambitious 
Popes of Rome; their extraordinarily easy 
conquest of the gallant Lombard nation, 
and the final crowning of Charles the Great 
as Roman Emperor—all these events and 
doings are of everlasting historical interest, 
though visible only through a mist that is but 
dimly illuminated here and there by scanty 
annals, fantastic legends, or shreds of crafty 
ecclesiastical correspondence. Hitherto both 
Frankland and the Italy of the eighth 
century have more fully occupied continental 
than English historians. The significance 
of the crowning of Charles has, indeed, 
been made clear once for all in Mr. Bryce’s 
essay on the Holy Roman Empire, while 

Kingsley’s chapter upon the Popes and 

Lombards in ‘The Roman and the Teuton’ 

remains perhaps the most brilliant brief ever 

held on behalf of the ‘non dicenda gens 

Langobardorum”; but Mr. Hodgkin is the 

first Englishman who has set himself to 

cover the whole of the ground with any- 
thing like completeness. For this fulness 





of treatment he deserves thanks, the 
more so because the wide and searching 
investigation which has made such treat- 
ment possible has aided him to acquire an 
impartiality which, combined with great 
suavity and a marked freedom from acri- 
mony in the discussion of vexed questions, 
gives to his work a distinguished rank 
of its own. When all is said and done, 
much of the history of these times remains, 
and is likely to remain, a mystery. Not all 
Mr. Hodgkin’s industry and enthusiasia has 
availed, for instance, wholly to account for 
Charles’s suddenly conceived and as sud- 
denly repudiated Lombard alliance, which 
causedsucha flutter inthe Pontifical dovecots, 
or to explain the precise relation in which the 
younger Carloman stood to alliance alike 
and to repudiation. But wherever he has 
any kind of material to his hand he 
clearly makes the very most of it, and 
upon all the great questions which once 
occupied barbarian and Roman _intelli- 
gences he has brought a trained judg- 
ment to bear with most valuable results. 
Nothing could be more illuminating than 
his appreciation of the enormous influence 
which the then prevalent belief in the 
forged donation of Constantine exercised 
upon the minds of men in the latter half of 
the eighth century, nothing more lucid than 
the summary of the arguments for and 
against a written donation from Charles to 
Hadrian, or the note upon the Fragmentum 
Fantuzzianum. With this faculty for clear 
analysis Mr. Hodgkin unites a power of 
description which has brought many his- 
torical scenes a little nearer, and enables one 
to see vividly, now Pope Stephen journey- 
ing across the mountains to King Pippin, 
now the Empress Irene plotting her own 
son’s ruin at Byzantium, now the great 
Frankish emperor himself in his Court at 
Aachen or in St. Peter’s at Rome on that 
eventful Christmas Day in the year 800. 

So much is said of the Franks in earlier 
volumes that Mr. Hodgkin contents himself 
with a brief recapitulation of their earlier 
history under the Merovingians. Though 
that period is one long record of internecine 
treachery and bloodshed, many circum- 
stances combined to allow them to survive 
it. While they enjoyed a freedom from 
foreign molestation such as fell to the lot 
of neither the Ostrogoths nor the Visigoths 
nor the Lombards, the fact of their un- 
swerving adherence to the form of Chris- 
tianity embraced in the days of Clovis put 
them in some sort of accord with both the 
conquered population of Gaul and with the 
increasingly powerful Popes of Rome. This 
history shows distinctly how, under the 
Arnulfing Mayors of the Palace, whose 
incessant heroic labours availed at last to 
weld them into something like a nation, 
this tie between Franks and Popes, som?- 
times in danger of being broken, was finally 
drawn closer through the work of the great 
reformer and missionary St. Boniface, the 
friend alike of the Roman see and of 
Charles Martel and Pippin, his son, without 
whose combined aid he could never have 
hoped to live for so long unscathed among 
the heathen tribes of Germany. 

It was while St. Boniface was in the full 
vigour of his days that the three great rival 
forces in Italy, represented by the King of 
the Lombards, the Pope, and the Byzantine 





Emperor, were suddenly reduced to two by 
King Liutprand’s successful invasion of the 
Imperial Exarchate of Ravenna. That in- 
vasion largely owed its opportunity to the 
rupture between Pope and Emperor caused 
by the attempt of Leo the Isaurian to 
enforce conformity to his iconoclastic de- 
crees. The Pope thought that the very para- 
mountcy of the Emperor over loosely held 
Italian possessions depended upon his ortho- 
doxy, and once in his vehement protesta- 
tions against imperial heresy he had actually 
threatened to take refuge with the nation 
who had now come in force into his 
neighbourhood. In reality, however, he 
viewed the presence of the Lombards in 
the Exarchate with the greatest appre- 
hension. Now that Leo’s heresy had en- 
dangered his temporal power in Italy, the 
rightful successor by default was surely 
the representative of St. Peter, the spiritual 
guardian of the great Roman I'mpire, which 
in theory never died. It was a bold dream, 
but one that seemed hardly likely to be 
realized. The hated Lombards intervened, 
and it looked then as if they rather than 
the Popes would eventually hold sway in 
Italy. In 738 a just quarrel brought their 
king in arms into the Duchy of Rome; an 
imploring appeal for aid from the Pope to 
Charles Martel met with no practical re- 
sponse, and the destinies of Italy seemed to 
lie in the hollow of the Lombard hand. But 
Liutprand refrained, and a few years after 
his death, in 744, the whole face of affairs 
was changed. Pippin, the Frankish Mayor, 
contemplating the bold stroke which should 
secure the crown for himself and his suc- 
cessors, sought to legalize his position by 
securing the Papal sanction for the deposi- 
tion of the last fainéant Merovingian, and 
Pope Zacharias was only too ready to obtain 
his alliance by a ready acquiescence in his 
plans. The anointing of Pippin by St. 
Boniface enormously increased the influence 
of the Popes in Frankland; and when, a 
little later, Aistulf the Lombard, after seiz- 
ing Ravenna, demanded homage of Rome, 
he quickly found himself face to face with 
the hosts of the Franks. In two brief cam- 
paigns his power was broken, and he was 
compelled to deliver up the coveted Ex- 
archate to the Popes of Rome. 

The interval between the great blow dealt 
at the Lombards by Pippin and their final 
conguest by his son Charles is marked in 
the history of Rome by the difficulties and 
dangers which attended the clothing of the 
Papacy with temporal power; and when, in 
774, Charles followed up his overthrow of 
the Lombard king Desiderius by the assump- 
tion of sovereignty over the vanquished 
nation, the anomalies in the Papal position 
became even more manifest and perplexing. 
The spiritual influence of the Popes was 
enormous throughout Western Christendom. 
By virtue of their religious dominion in 
Italy they had thrown off their allegiance 
to the rulers of the Roman Empire, of 
which they were themselves an integral 
part; but in point of temporal power they 
could compare neither with these inimical 
Eastern rulers nor with the kings of the 
Franks, on whom they leaned so heavily, 
and without whose aid they might well have 
become the liegemen of the Lombards. It 
became evident that the ultimate realization 
of their wide ambition lay in the direction 
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of a still closer alliance with their deliverers. 
Thus the idea of closely blending Papal re- 
ligious with Frankish temporal paramountcy 
by means of a dual overlordship slowly 
evolved, and, quickened both from without 
and from within, bore fruit at last in the 
transference of the headship of the Roman 
Empire to the most Christian King of the 
Franks. 

With the crowning of Charles the subtle 
Italian drama of the eighth century reaches 
its climax; but some chapters of considerable 
interest, dealing with the subsequent rela- 
tions between East and West, the affairs 
and position of Venice, and the life of the 
subject Lombards, make the reader well 
pleased that Mr. Hodgkin has carried his 
work down to the great Emperor’s death in 
814. 








A Literary History of Ireland. By Douglas 
Hyde, LL.D. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue contributions of Ireland to literature 
are in three languages—Irish, Latin, and 
English. The additions to the life of St. 
Patrick in the ‘Book of Armagh,’ of which 
the manuscript was written not later than 
807, while the composition is still earlier, 
are among the oldest extant works in Irish ; 
the ‘ Life of St. Columba,’ by St. Adamnan, 
is scarcely less ancient, and is one of the 
best specimens of the Latin productions of 
the Irish; while in the English language 
the works of Berkeley, of Swift, of Burke, 
and of Goldsmith exhibit the literary abili- 
ties of the inhabitants of Ireland at their 
highest. Dr. Hyde’s ‘Literary History’ 
deals only with the writers and books of 
the Irish language. The literary remains 
of Duald Mac Firbis, who died in 1670, show 
that that great Irish scholar had considered 
and begun a history of Irish men of letters, 
and it was his co-operation which gave its 
chief value to Sir James Ware’s account of 
Irish literature. Edward O'Reilly, in 1820, 
published ‘ A Chronological Account of Irish 
Writers,’ which is more accurate in its 
method than any other book on Irish litera- 
ture. Eugene O’Curry, in his ‘ Lectures on 
the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish 
History,’ gave a full account of the contents 
of most of the mediswval codices; while 
Dr. Standish Hayes O’Grady, in his cata- 
logue of the Irish manuscripts in the British 
Museum, set forth in detail, for the first 
time, the works of the chief Irish writers of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. These books and many of the 
original manuscripts they mention, with 
some other less important manuscripts, are 
the foundation of Dr. Hyde’s ‘ History.’ 
The first twelve chapters are dissertations of 
an indefinite kind on early Irish civilization 
and its possibilities, and might with advan- 
tage have been omitted from the book. It 
is curious that in the panegyric which 
he pronounces on the early Irish Dr. 
Hyde never mentions that it was from 
them that the English first learned the 
art of writing, a fact demonstrated with 
admirable clearness by Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson in his lectures on paleography. 
In the thirteenth chapter the oldest manu- 
script in Ireland with much Irish composi- 
tion in it, the ‘Book of Armagh,’ is described, 
with an account of the works attributed to 
St. Patrick or relating to him. The evidence 








of its precise date is contained in the book 
itself. It was one of the treasures of 
Armagh, and in the later Middle Ages was 
in charge of hereditary custodians called 
from their office Micinmhaoir, Sons of the 
Warden. The lands which the Micinmhaoir 
held in right of their office were confiscated 
in the reign of James I. Finghin Macin- 
mhaoir, the last hereditary keeper, like many 
a dispossessed Irish owner, was born, and 
lived, upon the ancient territory of his 
family, but had to support himself as a 
schoolmaster. He er | Oliver Plunket, 
the saintly Archbishop of Armagh, in con- 
sequence of some private grudge, and when 
Plunket was tried for high treason in Lon- 
don, Finghin appeared at the trial, where he 
anglicized his name to Florence Wyer, and 
falsely swore that Plunket had obtained the 
primacy by undertaking to help the French 
to invade Ireland. To raise money to travel 
to London, this last keeper gave the ‘ Book 
of Armagh’ as security for a loan of five 
pounds, and in 1707 it was in the library 
of Mr. Arthur Brownlow, a gentleman of 
the district. From one of his successors it 
was purchased by the late Bishop Reeves, 
and was by him presented to Trinity College, 
Dublin, where it may now be seen. 

After considering the literature relating to 
St. Brigit and St. Columba, much of which is 
in Latin, Dr. Hyde devotes two chapters to 
the consideration of the references in litera- 
ture to the first Christian schools of Ireland. 
Under the heading ‘Conflicts with the 
Civil Power” he next discusses in no 
critical spirit the cursing of Diarmait 
Mac Cerbhaill, King of Tara, by St. Ruad- 
han, to which, about eight hundred years 
after the desertion of Tara, that event was 
attributed. The chapters on the Bardic 
schools and on the pagan element in Irish 
literature do little more than suggest that 
something might be discovered on these 
subjects, while the next, on the oldest books 
and poems, is deficient in exact scholarship ; 
but Dr. Hyde brings out the interesting 
point that fragmentary remains of the 
medivval literature exist wherever the Irish 
language is still living :— 

‘“‘T have heard from peasants stanzas com- 
posed by Donogha Mér O’Daly, of Boyle, in the 
thirteenth century ; I have recovered from an 
illiterate peasant, in 1890 in Roscommon, verses 
which had been jotted down in phonetic spelling 
in Argyleshire by Macgregor, Dean of Lismore, 
in the year 1512, and which may have been 
sung for hundreds of years before it struck the 
fancy of the Highland divine to commit them to 
paper; and I have again heard verses in which 
the measure and sense were preserved, but 
found on comparing them with MSS. that 
several obsolete words had been altered to 
others that rhymed with them and were intel- 
ligible.” 

He maintains with considerable skill and 
many illustrations the thesis that the beauty 
of Irish poetry ‘‘depends less upon the 
intrinsic substance of the thought than the 
external elegance of the framework.” A 
great part of Irish literature consists of long 
stories, partly in prose and partly in verse, 
relating the adventures of sets of heroes, 
Each of the three chief series of stories pos- 
sesses a distinctive literary character: one 
tells of the deeds of the supposed earliest 
inhabitants of the island, the Tuatha De 
Danann and the Firbolg; a second of 
Cuchulain, his friends and his foes; the 





third of Cormac Mac Airt, King of Ireland 
in the third century, and the great men and 
women of his day— Finn, Oisin, Oscar, 
Conan, Caoilte, and Gréine. The heroes of 
the several series are never mixed, and the 
famous places of each set of stories are also 
distinct. 

The story of the battle of Magh Tuiredh, 
in Connaught, fought between the aboriginal 
Firbolg and the invading Tuatha De Danann, 
is the most interesting of the first series, 
The Firbolg and their allies the Fomorians 
are defeated, after varying turns of fortune 
and many curious incidents :— 

‘* The saga ends in the episode of the recovery 
of the Dagda’s harp, and in the cry of triumph 
uttered by the Mér-rigu and by Bodb, her 
fellow-goddess of war, as they visited the 
various heights of Ireland, the banks of streams, 
and the mouths of floods and great rivers, to 
proclaim aloud their triumph and the defeat of 
the Fomorians.” 


The second series relates the achieve- 
ments of heroes in the time of Conor 
Mac Nessa, King of Ulster, and especially 
the exploits of Cuchulain. Its chief story 
is the ‘Tain Bo Chuailgne,’ the war about 
the brown bull of Cuailgne, in Louth, to 
relate which, with its many accessory stories, 
was thought the most difficult of the achieve- 
ments of a medieval Irish story-teller. The 
oldest extant copy of the story is in a manu- 
script written in the first years of the 
twelfth century. 

The stories of the third series tell of the 
warriors of the time of Conn Ced Catha, King 
of Ireland, and of his three immediate succes- 
sors, Art Aonfhear, Cormac Mac Airt, and 
Cairbre Lifeachair. Passages intwo manu- 
scripts of the twelfth century show that some 
of this series of stories were extant at that 
time, and additions seem to have been made 
to it till the latest period of activity in Irish 
literature. These narratives usually show 
more genuine poetic feeling and less of mere 
extravagance of statement than those of the 
Cuchulain series. The finest of them is 
perhaps the ‘Agallamh na Senorach’ (the 
‘Colloquy of the Ancients’), in which some 
of the survivors of the days of Cormac Mac 
Airt are made to relate their glories and 
point out the actual sites of their feats to 
the apostle of Ireland. 

Besides these three series there are many 
isolated tales, of which Dr. Hyde does not 
attempt to fix the date. He goes on to con- 
sider several individual poets and historians 
who wrote before the Norman invasion of 
Ireland — Dallan Forgaill, author of the 
‘Amhra,’ a famous poem in praise of St. 
Columba ; Cormac Mac Cuilinain, author of 
the ‘Sanas’ or ‘ Etymologiarum’; the his- 
torians Tighernach of Clonmacnoise and 
Flann of Monasterboice. Dr. Hyde is some- 
what inconsistent in his opinions, for while 
he considers the ‘Carmen Paschale’ of 
Sedulius Scotus ‘‘a great Christian epic,” 
he depreciates the very similar compositions 


-of Flann Mainistrech and Cuan Ua Lochain, 


in a paragraph which seems to explain the 
general disregard of exact learning in the 
book :— 

‘Altogether about 1,200 lines of Cuan 
O’Lochain’s poetry have been preserved. It 
would be useless for our purpose to go more 
minutely into the history of those pre-Norman 
poets. It is not the known poetry of early Irish 
poets which, as a rule, is of most interest to the 
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purely literary student, but rather the unknown 
and the traditional.” 

The object of the poem of Sedulius is to 

ive a succinct account, easy to learn by 
heart, of the Gospel narrative and of those 
parts of the Old Testament which have a 
direct connexion with it. Brevity, and not 

oetical amplification, was sought, as he 
imself states :— 

Nam si cuncta sacris voluisset tradere chartis 

Facta Redemptoris, non totus cingere mundus 

Sufficeret densos per tanta volumina libros. 

The valuable historical summaries in verse 
of Flann and of Cuan are of exactly the 
same character. 

Dr. Hyde next speaks of “‘ Four Centuries 
of Decay’ with some injustice, for it was 
in this period that all the chief literary 
families of Ireland were founded—O’Daly, 
the most famous, known all over Ireland ; 
Mac Conmidhe in Ulster; O'’Clery, Mac 
Firbis, O’Higgin, and O’Dugan in Con- 
naught; O’Cobhthaigh in Meath ; O’Duinn 
in Leinster; Mac Curtin and Mac Craith in 
Munster; and many others. Their extant 
works are not inconsiderable, and deserve 
careful study. In the next chapter, ‘‘The 
Last of the Classic Poets,” some account is 
given of the “‘ Iomarbadh na bfiledh,” a 
poetical controversy in which many here- 
ditary poets took part, and of which a full 
analysis, after careful study, would be a valu- 
able contribution to the knowledge of Irish 
literature in the reign of James I. Tadhg 
Dall O’ Higgin and Eochaidh O’ Hussey, two 
poets of great ability, are also described ; 
but their historical relations are of more 
interest to most readers than the discussion 
of their metres, which seems chiefly to attract 
Dr. Hyde, and to which he has devoted 
many pages. After a short account of the 
annalists and of the later poets and prose 
writers, the book concludes with a chapter 
on “Trish as a Spoken Language.” An 
Irish colophon states that the book was 
finished on August 20th, while the preface 
bears an Irish date later than that of its 
publication, ‘‘Oidhche Samhna, 1899,” that 
is, October 31st, 1899. Dr. Hyde is well 
versed in the Irish language, and has read 
a good deal of its literature, and might 
have produced a more thorough, a more 
original, and a less discursive work. That 
Irish literature has attracted much interest 
in England is shown by the long series of 
lives of writers in the Irish language in so 
recent a work as the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ A study of the literature of all 
periods is, of course, important in relation 
to the history of the country, and the Irish 
writings of the last two centuries have a 

eculiar value, since from them alone can 

e learnt the true political and social feel- 
ings of the Irish-speaking inhabitants of 
Ireland in the period of their greatest 
oppression. 





A System of Ethics. By Friedrich Paulsen. 
Edited and translated by Frank Thilly. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Pror. Pavutsrn’s ‘System of Ethics’ was 
first published in 1889, Its merits were 
well worthy of the success it has achieved, 
and no contemporary treatise could have 
been better chosen for translation into Eng- 
lish. The present rendering is not quite 
complete. Some pages on the duel have 





been left out as possessing less interest for 
American (and of course English) than for 
German readers; and the whole fourth 
book, on society and the State, has been 
omitted for the present. The translation 
reads fluently, though it is disfigured occa- 
sionally by idioms that are not classical 
English. ‘‘ Approximate” (the verb) is 
constantly used instead of approximate to, 
and “claim” instead of assert. Such ex- 
pressions as “‘I could give up my business 
right now and start another one,” ‘raised 
in the country,” &c., are not elegant. At 
p. 46 there occurs a rendering which is at 
first sight almost unintelligible. People 
like Thrasymachus and Callicles are spoken 
of as “illuminators.” The name, we per- 
ceive on reflection, must be meant to 
suggest a comparison between the ‘en- 
lightened” adepts of the Greek sophistic 
movement and the representatives of the 
eighteenth-century Aufklérung, but it would 
have been better to give the original word 
along with the translation, as has been done 
sometimes with advantage. This, however, 
is an exceptionalcase. There is, on the whole, 
no occasion to find fault with the translator 
so far as clearness is concerned. 

The author does not present his ethical 

system as new. ‘‘I do not believe,’”’ he 
says, 
‘‘that a new system of moral philosophy is 
either necessary or possible; the great con- 
structive principles have already been so 
thoroughly developed by Greek philosophy that 
they are, in the main, satisfactory even to-day. 
To bring the old truth into living touch with 
the questions which preoccupy our age is, in my 
opinion, the most important function of a 
modern ethics.” 


The conception towards which the thought 
of the age seems to be tending is the 
‘‘ teleological” view as distinguished from 
‘hedonistic utilitarianism” at one extreme 
and ‘‘intuitionalistic formalism’? at the 
other. To this, which has its origin in the 
‘‘ Platonic-Aristotelian’”’ view, modern bio- 
logical conceptions are promoting a return. 
The end of action must be defined as a life 
to be lived, not as subjective feeling to be 
enjoyed. ‘The feeling is not the good, 
but the form in which the good is known 
and enjoyed by the subject.” The means 
does not stand in a merely external relation 
to the end. “Everything in moral life 
is both a means and a part of the end, 
something that exists for its own sake and 
for the sake of the whole.” In method 
ethics resembles the natural sciences rather 
than mathematics. The causal law that 
such and such conduct will have such and 
such consequences is not itself a practical 
precept, but practical moral precepts neces- 
sarily have their basis in causal laws. A 
philosophy of morals must unfold in detail 
the reasons implied in popular morality, 
these being the causal laws, empirically 
observed, that are the foundation of its 
precepts. On the other side, it must sup- 
plement and correct moral rules by attaining 
a clearer insight into means and ends :— 

‘*The question : What is a good life? will in 
the last analysis be decided by immediate, in- 
controvertible feeling, in which the innermost 
essence of the being manifests itself...... But we 
may, when once the conception of the highest 
good is established, make clear to the intellect 
that such or such means are beneficial or in- 
jurious to its revlization.” 





‘* A perfect human life, that is, a life in which 
all the bodily and mental powers of man are 
fully developed and exercised, is the highest 
good for the individual.” 

Ethics, however, 

‘* does not describe every possible form of good 
life—this the moral genius evolves out of the 
fulness of his nature—but undertakes to describe 
and to justify the rules of conduct without 
which a good and beautiful life cannot be 
realized.” 

There is ‘‘no universal morality in the 
concrete” ; yet ‘‘ Kant’s rigorism is entirely 
in place against the inclinations of the 
natural man.” Kant’s great merit in ethics 
is ‘‘not so much a merit of the moral 
philosopher as of the moral preacher.” 
His exclusive insistence on the “ categorical 
imperative’? was a justifiable reaction 
against eighteenth-century ‘ sentiment- 
alism.” On the other hand, to dwell on 
‘duty’ pure and simple may end in a sort 
of aridity combined with rhetorical fanati- 
cism, as we see in the case of Kant himself 
partly, and still more in that of Fichte. 
The highest kind of devotion is not, after 
all, the result of a mere dry sense of duty. 
Taking the typical instance of Regulus, the 
author most effectively turns it to ac- 
count for his own view. The determina- 
tion not to break what is recognized as a 
universal rule of morals—namely, that a 
promise should be kept—cannot, he says, 
explain the act of self-devotion in its fulness ; 
something more is needed—the enthusiasm 
for an end, which in this case was the 
greatness and glory of Rome. 


This outline will give some idea of 
the author’s theoretical position. In detail 
he is one of the best of guides. The book 


has the singular merit, in a treatise on 
moral philosophy, that it can be made use 
of for the conduct of life. There are 
treatises more systematically worked out 
from a single point of view, but we do 
not know of any that brings larger insight 
to bear on the life of the present day. The 
author knows his own time, and yet is able 
to see it without the limitations that come 
from exclusive preoccupation with, it. This 
largeness of view naturally connects itself 
with the historical studies that are sum- 
marized in the first book. Here Prof. 
Paulsen deals in chronological order with 
the conceptions of life and moral philosophy 
among the Greeks, with the early Christian 
and the medieval conceptions, and with 
those of modern times. His treatment all 
through is so impartial that it is difficult to 
criticize it without raising suspicions of one- 
sidedness on the part of the critic. It has 
been objected, indeed, that he somewhat 
exaggerates the “naturalism” of Greek 
ethics. And—to come to a point discussed 
in a later portion of the book—we remember 
that a German historian of morals has 
questioned his contention that medisval 
culture in Germany was more volksthiimlich 
than that of the Renaissance or of the 
modern period. ‘This chasm between the 
learned and unlearned,” Prof. Paulsen says, 
in speaking of the results of ‘ humanism,” 
‘did not exist until the Renaissance.” The 
most salient objections to the generalization 
are dealt with, but the whole argument, we 
must say, is not altogether convincing. 

In dealing with the relations of the 
Renaissance to the Reformation Prof. 
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Paulsen avoids falling into the error of 
regarding the two movements as ultimately 
opposed to one another. The Reformation, 
he points out, ‘‘ robbed the Renaissance of 
the victory which the latter already saw 
within her grasp.” It was only in appear- 
ance, however. No doubt Luther personally 
cared less about “civilization ”’ than Leo X. 
His aim was not to promote culture, but to 
lead men back to genuine Christianity from 
the “neo-paganism” that seemed to have 
permeated the high ecclesiastics. For all 
that, the Reformation, 

‘* especially when we consider its more remote 
rather than its immediate effects, furthered the 
development of the subjective, individual spirit, 
and the intellectual civilization of man. And 
that was surely not an accident.” 


There is in Luther a spirit of defiant inde- 
pendence :— 

‘*He is wholly lacking in the humilitas towards 
the empirical church, the humble and obedient 
submissiveness to the faith of the church, which 
is so strongly marked in Augustine.” 

‘The downfall of the church shattered the 

great authority which had controlled the thoughts 
of men, not only outwardly, but inwardly, for a 
thousand years.” 
The new Churches “owed their existence 
to revolution, to the destruction of the 
strongest human authority the Occident had 
ever seen ; they could not hide their origin.” 
And the emancipation of subjective thought 
was a result of the Reformation, not only 
in the Protestant, but also in the Catholic 
countries. 

In the Middle Ages, according to Prof. 
Paulsen’s view, the Church was aschoolmaster 
to bring the unformed Western races to cul- 
ture. This aspect of the mediseval Church 
he ascribes to the union of Christianity with 
“the world” as represented by ancient 
civilization in its decay. True primitive 
Christianity was continued, so far as it was 
continued at all, by the spirit of “genuine 
inner monachism.”’ The type of character 
produced by the “mixture of Christian 
forms and modes of speech with worldly 
manners,” Prof. Paulsen remarks, ‘‘is one 
of the most repulsive deformities ever 
suffered by the nature of man.” Thus, “if 
we look upon the priests as the representa- 
tives of the church, we can hardly look 
upon the church as anything but a great de- 
generation ”’ from Evangelical Christianity : 

‘*The judgment of history, however, can and 
must be a different one. In order to become 
the powerful leaven which it afterward became, 
in order to be not merely the euthanasia of the 
old peoples, but a life-principle of the new society 
of nations now appearing upon the theatre of 
the world, Christianity had to assume a positive 
relation to the world, it had to be organized into 
the strong and permanent form of the church, 
after the manner of a world-kingdom. It is, of 
course, an indisputable fact that it was thereby 
changed, but it is no less certain that this was 


the only condition under which it could have | 


hoped to influence the future historical life of 
the modern nations. It is not probable that the 
old Christian communities would have succeeded 
in converting and educating the warlike Ger- 
manic tribes. The latter bowed down before 
the brilliant retinue of Christ in the church ; 
it is more than doubtful whether they would 
have bowed down before the followers by whom 
Jesus himself was surrounded on earth.” 


On the other hand, there was, along with | 
the gradual permeation of the new peoples | 
by culture, an influence from what was con- | 


tinued of primitive Christianity. The new 
faith, with its contempt for the ‘natural 
virtues,” had introduced the conviction that 
pain was a necessary part of the scheme of 
things, and had made devotion to the relief 
of misery a virtue with a distinctive name. 
Its conceptions with regard to suffering have 
passed into the modern ethical conscious- 
ness. In respect of some other virtues, the 
contrast is not altogether favourable to the 
Christianized world. Veracity is more talked 
of by the moderns, but in intellectual matters 
at least it was more practised by the ancients. 
Another anomaly is that while in the ancient 
world the sense of honour with youth was 
on the side of self-control, in the modern 
world it is on the side of self - indul- 
gence. “The type of the libertine,” as 
an object of admiration and emulation, 
“is, like the type of the priestling (P/afe), 
a form of degeneracy which thrives upon 
Christian soil. It was not known to the 
classical world.” 


Whether his readers agree or not with 
every point of this outline (and some of 
it suggests a decided question), its impar- 
tiality at least is undeniable. Prof. Paulsen, 
as we see, is on the whole historically 
an optimist. The general question of opti- 
mism against pessimism he discusses in 
two later chapters, in the second of which 
he aims at stating a possible theodicy. 
The line taken seems to be mainly that 
of Plato and the Stoics. By Plato, of 
course, the necessity of evils, if there is 
to be a world at all, was fully recognized ; 
and perhaps, even in what the author some- 
times appears to himself to be supplying 
from later forms of faith, no substantial addi- 
tion is made to what was already seen by the 
ancient schools. It might, indeed, be asked 
whether the Christian conception is not 
rather that evil was the result of no neces- 
sity, but that the world was wholly good till 
an act not fatally determined set it wrong. 
Probably, however, the author’s view is 
that for a theoretical solution we must 
still look to the bases laid in Greek meta- 
physics and ethics, but that Christianity, by 
its accentuation of the fact of suffering, 
especially in its vicarious form, brought out 
distinctly some things that had been left in 
the shade. One point in his argument against 
pessimism may be specially noted. ‘If,” 
he says, “the life of a generation has no 
value in itself, if its relation to its immediate 
ancestors and descendants cannot make it 
valuable, then its relation to those most re- 
mote successors”’ constituted by some final 
| generation ‘‘ cannot give it worth.” 

While keeping specially in view Prof. 
| Paulsen’s sketch of the elements that have 
| historically entered into European morals, 
| we have incidentally touched upon several 
| of the points discussed in the two books that 
set forth his ethical positions directly and in 
| detail. To go further into these would de- 





| mand a more or less arbitrary selection of: 


| topics. We prefer to commend his whole 
treatment of practical questions to those 
who care to discover what real guidance is 
| to be had in moral philosophy towards their 
| satisfactory solution. 











Lettres a  Etrangére. Par H. de Balzac. 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 


Ir is a disputed question how far the public 
has a right to pry into the private affairs 
and dissect the personal history of a 
great man who is dead. On the one hand, 
there is Tennyson’s view of the way in 
which this posthumous interest too often 
shows itself, so that the “‘ vulturous beldam” 
who calls herself ‘‘ Reverence” on earth 
is called ‘‘the Curse of the Prophet” in 
heaven :— 
She gabbled, as she groped in the dead, 
And all the people were pleased ; 
“See, what a little heart,” she said, 
© And the liver is half-diseased ! ” 


On the other hand, there is the common 
sentiment expressed in Longfellow’s terribly 
mixed metaphors about the lives of great 
men. If they are to do us any good, we 
must have a photograph of the real man, 
and not be put off with a mere sketch of a 
faultless monster whom the world ne’er 
saw. It is rightly felt that we should be 
ignorant of vital elements in famous cha- 
racters if we were kept in the dark about 
Johnson’s disobedience to his father and 
Goldsmith’s involved affairs and Lamb’s 
weakness for gin-and-water. Where, if 
anywhere, is the line to be drawn between 
what the public may and may not know? 
Are Pepys and Casanova, or Cesar and 
Clarendon, to be taken as models by the 
autobiographer? and how far are the 
executors of a famous man justified in 
taking the public behind the scenes of his 
life? Like so many questions that arise 
out of the British Constitution, this is “a 
settler’ in the abstract, and not always easy 
of solution in the concrete. These present 
pages raise the particular question, Is it 
fair to publish a great man’s love-letters? 
This was discussed in this country a few 
months ago on the printing of the Browning 
love-letters, and answered by many readers 
of that particular collection in the affirma- 
tive, with no more hesitation than was felt 
in saying that the publication of such things 
as Hazlitt’s ‘Liber Amoris’ and Keats’s 
letters to Fanny Brawne was regrettable, 
even though it might be inevitable. Yet the 
ultimate verdict is not likely to be altogether 
favourable. 

In the case of the new volume of Balzac’s 
correspondence, which has appropriately 
been published in the year of his centenary, 
there can be less hesitation as to the verdict. 
This collection of the letters which Balzac 
addressed to the lady whom he ultimately 
married is of immense value for the new 
light that it throws upon his life and work. 
The conditions of its genesis made it almost 
certain that this would be the case, and the 
reading world has expected it with anxiety 
ever since it has been known that the auto- 
graph letters were in the possession of the 
Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, to 
whom much is already due of our know- 
ledge of Balzac. Balzac says of himself 
that he was “‘much more of a child” than 
his most intimate friends could suppose, 
and his great need in life was that of the 
child—a trustworthy and sympathetic soul 
in which to confide. The way in which he 
discovered such a soulin the Polish Madame 
Hanska has lately been told at length by 
M. de Lovenjoul in his ‘ Roman d’Amour.’ 
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An enthusiastic reader of the early volumes 
of the ‘Comédie Humaine,’ Madame Hanska 
was alarmed at the new departure which 
seemed to be foreshadowed by the ‘ Peau de 
Chagrin,’ and she wrote the author a letter 
to declare her fears, which she signed 
“T’Etrangére.” A correspondence was thus 
initiated which was to last for seventeen 
years, and to end in Balzac’s marriage to 
his admirer. In this volume we have the 
first instalment of Balzac’s letters, beginning 
in 1833 and ending in 1842 with the news 
of the death of Madame Hanska’s husband, 
on which the lover—as he then was—built 
hopes which were destined to long and 
painful disappointment by the lady’s sense 
of maternal duty. At first we find that 
Balzac did not differentiate this corre- 
spondent from the Modeste Mignons who 
pestered him nearly as freely as they did 
his own Canalis or Lamartine. He even 
allowed Madame Zulma Carraud to answer 
some of ‘‘the Foreigner’s’’ letters in his 
name. But he soon came under the spell 
which held the rest of bis life captive. 
Madame Hanska’s letters are lost, and we 
shall never know how she did it, but she 
speedily inspired the great novelist with a 
love beside which his other affections 
were the merest fancies. Even before he 
learnt that she was beautiful as well as 
clever and sympathetic, he was prepared to 
find his guardian angel in the owner of this 
strangely attractive voice from the unknown. 
In the second letter which has been pre- 
served—some are clearly wanting at the 
beginning of the idyl—he writes :— 

‘* Vous étes une des figures idéales auxquelles 

jai laissé le droit de venir parfois se poser 
nuageusement devant mes fleurs, et qui me 
sourient entre deux camélias, agitent mes 
bruyéres roses, et auxquelles je parle.” 
It is in the last three words of this quota- 
tion that readers may probably find the secret 
of Madame Hanska’s charm for Balzac— 
certainly that of the book’s immense charm 
for them. 

When they remember that Balzac found 
an ideal confidant in Madame Hanska, and 
poured out all his heart to her with the 
inexhaustible freshness of a child or a poet, 
it becomes clear that the almost continuous 
separation of these two kindred souls for 
seventeen years, which so many writers on 
Balzac have regretted, was a most excellent 
thing for the world. The result is that these 
delightful pages represent a fairly com- 
plete history of Balzac during his most pro- 
ductive years. One thinks enviously of what 
a treasure we might possess if only Anne 
Hathaway had proved herself so sympathetic 
a helpmeet that her husband had written 
her a journal-letter once a week of all his 
thoughts and doings in London to enliven 
her Stratford seclusion! It is a record of 
such a kind that Balzac sent periodically 
flying across Europe to Madame Hanska, 
not omitting it even when he had to confess 
the strange shifts to which he had recourse 
in order to pay the postage to Russian 
Poland. 

In these pages, then, Balzac has written 
all the intimate history of the wonderful 
years that produced ‘ Eugénie Grandet,’ ‘ Le 
Pére Goriot,’ ‘La Cousine Bette,’ and so 
many other masterpieces. To say that is 
surely sufficient praise. If there were time, 
it would be pleasant to descend to par- 





ticulars, of which we can only indicate one 
cr two. At the very outset of the book one 
finds, for instance, a singularly happy criti- 
cism of the ‘Comédie Humaine’ by way of 
prophecy. ‘‘ Voulant,” says Balzac, 
‘construire un monument, durable plus par la 
masse et par l’amas de matériaux que par la 
beauté de I’édifice, je suis obligé de tout aborder 
pour ne pas étre accusé d’impuissance.” 
Written in 1833, that might stand to-day 
for an explanation of the extent and method 
of Balzac’s work. By its side one would set 
a passage written nearly two years later, in 
which a fuller plan is sketched for the 
‘Comédie’ than was actually executed. 
There were to be three parts in this work : 
the first, which pretty well includes the 
‘Comédie’ as we possess it, was to repre- 
sent 

‘*tous les effets sociaux sans que ni une situation 
de la vie, ni une physionomie, ni un caractére 
d’homme ou de femme, ni une maniére de vivre, 
ni une profession, ni une zone sociale, ni un pays 
francais, ni quoi que ce soit de l’enfance, de la 
vieillesse, de l'age mfr, de la politique, de la 
justice, de la guerre, ait été oubli¢.” 

But this immense labour was only the be- 
ginning. There was to be a second part, 
setting forth the causes of the social effects 
that had been thus depicted ; and a third 
part, analyzing the principles of the whole 
human raree-show :— 

‘* Ainsi, l'homme, la société, ’humanité seront 

décrites, jugées, analysées sans répétitions, et 
dans une ceuvre qui sera comme les ‘ Mille et 
une Nuits’ de l’Occident.” 
The intense application with which Balzac 
set himself to carry out this gigantic scheme 
is vividly described in these letters. He used 
to gy to bed at six, directly after dinner, to 
rise at midnight and work till noon. It is 
Madame Hanska’s title to glory that she 
inspired him to these colossal efforts. He 
wrote to her :— 

‘* Sentez-vous tout ce qu'il ya ]a-dessous? II 
y a vous! Votre ami doit étre un géant, un 
vrai grand homme, et c’est aux plus grands 
des hommes que ma rivalité s’attaque.” 

It may be noticed, even from these brief 
extracts, that Balzac’s style in his letters is 
much easier and lighter than in his books. 
These letters reveal, in fact, a different 
handling of French from the close manner of 
the ‘Comédie.’ For all these reasons they 
form one of the most interesting and im- 
portant books that have been given to the 
world during the past year. 








Rulers of India.—Babar. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Ir was only meet and right that in a series 
which deals with the rulers of India a 
volume should be devoted to Babar, the 
founder of the Moghul Empire, who has a 
high title to be considered one of the most 
romantic figures in history. Seventy years 
have passed since the publication of that most 
fascinating and scholarly work ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Zehir-ed-Din Muhammed Baber, Emperor 
of Hindustan, written by himself in the 
Jaghati Turki, and translated partly by 
the late John Leyden, Esq., M.D., partly 
by William Erskine, Esq.,”’ and the book is 
now forgotten by all except a few spe- 
cialists. An Englishman even of culture 


above the average would not scruple to | 


confess that he had never read the memoirs, 





though they form a book for all time 
and all nations. Jeffrey was impressed with 
the value and importance of the work when 
the translation was first published, and he 
introduced it to the notice of English readers 
in an excellent and delightful article in the 
Edinburgh. Essays relating to Babar have 
also been written by Silvestre de Sacy, 
Darmesteter, and Teufel. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s scholarly monograph, made 
both interesting and instructive by the 
adroitness shown in adjusting the historical 
matter with the biography and anecdotes, 
is well worth reading. It will lead many to 
renew their acquaintance with the memoirs, 
and tempts us to a sketch of the scholar, 
poet, and warrior who founded an empire. 

Babar writes in the opening words of 
the commentaries that ‘in the month of 
Ramzan in the year eight hundred and 
ninety-nine, and in the twelfth year of my 
age, I became Kingof Ferghana.” The month 
of Ramzan, a.H. 899, begins on June 6th, 
1494, and Babar ascended the throne about 
two years after the discovery of America by 
Columbus, and four years before Vasco da 
Gama reached India. The blood of con- 
querors ran in his veins. He was the sixth 
in descent from Tamerlane, and his mother 
was a Moghul of the race of Chengiz Khan. 
But of the Moghul nation Babar always in 
his memoirs speaks with contempt and 
aversion. ‘‘ Under these circumstances,” 
observes Mr. Erskine, 

‘*it may seem one of the strangest caprices of 
fortune that the empire which he founded in 
India should have been called, both in the 
country and by foreigners, the empire of the 
Moghuls, thus taking its name from a race 
which he detested.” 

The kingdom of Ferghana, to which Babar 
succeeded, was a small, but rich and beau- 
tiful country on the upper courses of the 
Jaxartes. Of the productions of his paternal 
kingdom Babar makes minute record. 
He tells us that in one particular district 
grapes and melons are excellent and plen- 
tiful, and it abounds in birds and other 
game. ‘Its pheasants are so fat that the 
report goes that four persons may dine on 
the broth of one of them, and not be able 
to finish it.’ In another district he notes 
the number of apple trees, and a third is re- 
nowned for its pomegranates and apricots : 

‘*They have a way of taking out the stones 
of the Zerd-Alu (or apricot) and of putting in 
almonds in their place, after which the fruit is 
dried. When so prepared, it is termed Seik- 
khani, and is very pleasant.” 

Babar had been on his throne only three 
years when he undertook his first campaign 
against the city of Samarkand, the capital of 
Timur and the metropolis of Transoxiana, 
and captured it after a siege of seven 
months. ‘In the whole habitable world,” 
writes Babar, 

“‘there are few cities so pleasantly situated as 
Samarkand. As no enemy has ever stormed 
or conquered it, it is termed the protected 
city.” 

The youthful conqueror “directed its walls 
to be paced round the rampart, and found 
that it was ten thousand six hundred paces 
[about five miles] in circumference.” He 
adds :— 

‘¢Samarkand is a wonderfully elegant city. 
One of its distinguishing peculiarities is that 
each trade has its own bazar: so that different 
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trades are not mixed together in the same 
place. The established customs and regulations 
are good. The bakers’ shops are excellent and 
the cooks are skilful. The best paper in the 
world comes from Samarkand.” 


Babar reigned in Samarkand, as he in- 
forms us, ‘‘just one hundred days.” A 
rebellion at home caused him to abandon it, 
but a severe illness prevented him from 
doing so in time to save his own kingdom. 
‘For the sake of Andijan (the chief town 
of Ferghana),”’ he writes, ‘‘I have lost 
Samarkand, and I found I had lost the one 
without saving the other.” He made many 
attempts to recover both Ferghana and 
Samarkand. In 1499 he succeeded in re- 
covering his native kingdom, and the fol- 
lowing year he, with only 240 men, surprised 
the imperial city, and by a daring escalade 
in the night captured it. Babar took his 
seat under the Grand Tak (or arched hall), 
and the people “‘ came with much joy to bid 
me welcome.’’ 

‘For nearly a hundred and forty years 
Samarkand had been the capital of my family. 
A foreign rcbber, one knew not whence he 
came, had seized the kingdom, which dropped 
from our hands. Almighty God now restored 
it to me, and gave me back my plundered and 
pillaged country.” 


Soon the kingdom again dropped from his 
hands. He was totally defeated by the 
chief of the Uzbeks, and obliged to retire, 
with the few troops that remained loyal to 
him, within the walls of the capital. As 
his foes could not take it by assault, they 
had recourse to a blockade, and in four 
months “the inhabitants,’”’ writes Babar, 


‘* were reduced to extreme distress, and things 
came to such a pass, that the poorer and 
meaner sort were forced to feed on dogs’ and 
asses’ flesh.” 


The soldiers, losing all hope, began to 
desert, and Babar was at last compelled to 
fly from the city. After having entangled 
themselves during the night among the 
great branches of the canals, they arrived 
at morning on the high road, and then 
Babar and his two companions had a good 
gallop. He writes :— 


‘*On the road I had a race with Kamber Ali 
and Kasim Beg. My horse got the lead. As I 
turned round on my seat to see how far I had 
left them behind, my saddle girths being slack, 
the saddle turned round and I came to the 
ground right on my head. Although I im- 
mediately sprang v4 and mounted, yet I did 
not recover the full possession of my faculties 
till the evening, and the world and all that 
occurred at the time passed before my eyes 
and apprehension like a dream or a phantasy, 
and disappeared. The time of afternoon prayers 
was passed ere we reached [lan-fti, where we 
alighted, and having killed a horse, cut him up, 
and dressed slices of his flesh, we stayed a little 
time to rest our horses, then mounting again 
before daybreak we alighted at the village of 
Khalileh. From Khalileh we proceeded to 
Dizak. In my whole life I never enjoyed my- 
self so much, nor at any period of it felt so 
sensibly its pleasures of peace and plenty. 
Enjoyment after suffering, abundance after 
want, come with increased relish, and afford 
more exquisite delight. I have four or five 


times in the course of my life passed in a similar 
manner from distress to ease and from a state 
of suffering to enjoyment ; but this was the first 
time that I had been delivered at once from the 
injuries of my enemy and the pressure of hunger, 
and passed to the ease of security and the plea- 
sures of plenty.” 





Babar spent the next two years in his 
uncle’s camp or wandering among the 
mountains. He often, as he tells us, 
endured great distress and misery :— 

‘*T had no country, nor hopes of a country. 
Most of my servants had left me from absolute 
want ; the few who still remained with me were 
unable to accompany me on my journeys from 
sheer poverty.” 

He resolved to go to Khita (Northern 
China), but to abandon his beloved Ferghana 
involved too great a struggle, and at length, 
by aid of his uncle, he once more became 
its master. He, however, held it only for 
a brief time. It was again captured by the 
Uzbeks, and Babar, after a desperate con- 
flict in the streets, was compelled to fly. 
He gives us a vivid account of the fight, 
which recalls to mind the chivalrous deeds 
of the heroes of Froissart. Babar was so 
hotly pursued that his compauions fell one 
by one into the hands of the enemy. ‘‘ I was 
alone. Two of the enemy were in sight; 
they gained on me, my horse flagged.” 
There was a hill two miles away, and 
Babar made for it. But his horse could 
make no speed, ‘and my pursuers got 
within bowshot of me.” He kept on his 
way, and entering a gorge began to ascend 
it, 

‘*and went on till about bedtime prayers, when 
I reached a rock as big as a house. I went 
behind it, and found an ascent of steep ledges 
where the horse could not keep his footing.” 
After a parley his pursuers took a solemn 
oath to share Babar’s fortunes, and he 
accepted them as his guides. They be- 
trayed him to his enemies; but how he 
escaped from his treacherous associates is 
unknown, because there is a hiatus in the 
manuscripts of the memoirs. 

Babar’s thoughts now turned to Kabul, 
and in 1504 he became master of that 
country, over which he reigned for two-and- 
twenty years. He includes in his memoirs 
a minute account of the mountains, rivers, 
climate, and resources of his new kingdom, 
of which he soon grew fond :— 

‘*From Kabul you may in a single day go to 
a place where snow never falls, and in the space 
of two astronomical hours you may reach a 
spot where snow lies always. There is great 
abundance of fruits, both of hot and cold 


climates — grapes, omegranates, apricots, 
peaches, pears, apples, quinces, jujubes, 
damsons, almonds, walnuts, oranges, and 
citrons.” 


Babar introduced the sour cherry and 
sugar-cane. His first year, however, was 
not occupied in agriculture, but in punitive 
expeditions into the mountains. The his- 
tory of his campaigns is decidedly similar 
to that of our own campaigns on the frontier. 
The tribes bravely resisted, had to yield to 
superior valour, but remained unsubdued, 
and sent tribute with more or less punctuality, 
according as the means of enforcing it was 
near or remote. 

From Kabul Babar was called in 1506 to 
join in a campaign to save his kinsmen 
from an invasion of the Uzbeks. After a 
march of eight hundred miles he reached 
Herat, then the capital of Khurasin. It 
had advanced far beyond the age in most of 
the arts which belong to a civilized com- 
munity. It was filled with elegant mansions, 
stately mosques and colleges, the home of 
the most learned men in the East. It could 





boast of its theologians, its poets, and its 
painters. Babar paints a lively picture of 
the luxury of the Court, and its seductiong 
proved too great for the hardy warrior. It 
was here that his «*thodox abhorrence to 
wine was first assailed with temptation, but 
it was not till some years after that he gave 
wey. Many a drinking party is recorded 
in his memoirs, and their frequency and 
duration are somewhat startling. He writes: 

‘* Next morning we had a drinking party in 
the same [emperor’s] tent. We continued 
drinking till night. On the following morning 
we again had an early cup, and, getting intoxi- 
cated, went to sleep. About noonday prayers 
we left Istalif and I took a maagiin [a confection 
of opium] on the road. The crops were ex- 
tremely good. While I was riding round the 
harvest fields, such of my companions as were 
fond of wine began to contrive another drinking 
bout. Although I had taken a maagiin, yet, as 
the crops were uncommonly fine (!), we sat down 
under some trees that had yielded a plentiful 
crop of fruit and began to drink. We kept up 
the party in the same place till bedtime prayers.” 


Babar cared more for the sociality and senti- 
ment of wine than for wine itself. He loved 
the flowing bowl surrounded by companions, 
and accompanied with extempore verses, 
recitations from the Persian poets, contests 
of repartee. When he reached the wisdom 
of riper years he possessed the resolution to 
reform. He says, however, with a touch of 
pathos, that ‘‘some traces of a hankering 
after the renunciation of forbidden fruits 
had ever remained in my heart.” 

‘* Having sent for the gold and silver goblets 
and cups with all the other utensils used for 
drinking parties, I directed them to be broken, 
and renounced the use of wine—purifying my 
mind! The fragments of the goblets and other 
utensils of gold and silver I directed to be 
divided among Derweshes and the poor.” 


Babar had the firmness to persevere to 
the last in his abstinence, but he con- 
tinued to the close of his life to hanker 
after the broken wine-cups. Not long 
before his death he wrote to one of his old 
boon companions :— 

**Indeed, last year my desire and longing 
for social parties were beyond measure excessive. 
It even came to such a length that I have found 
myself shedding tears from vexation and dis- 
appointment. In the present year, praise be to 
God, these troubles are over, and Iascribe them 
chiefly to the occupation afforded to my mind by 
a poetical translation in which I have employed 
myself,” 


Four years after his march to Herat, 
Babar took Bokhara and again obtained 
possession of Samarkand. But he was 
once more driven out of it by the Uzbeks. 
Deprived of all hope of founding an empire 
in Transoxiana, he now turned his serious 
attention to India, but it was only after four 
unsuccessful attempts that he won a decisive 
victory at the fateful field of Panipat, and in 
April, 1526, captured Delhi and established 
the rule of the Moghuls. It was a new 
land to the hardy men of the mountains. 
Babar wrote :— 

“It is quite a different world compared to 
our countries. Its hills and rivers, its forests 
and plains, its animals and plants, its inhabitants 
and their languages, its winds and rains, are all 
of a different nature.” 


The Mohammedans came to destroy and to 
plunder, but they remained to rule and to 
colonize. Babar’s own followers thought 
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he would return with plunder to his moun- 
tain home, but he was determined to form 
a Tatar empire in India. The Mohammedan 
chieftains were reduced to obedience. The 
decisive battle of Fathpur Sikri, near 
Agra (February, 1527), and the storming 
of Chanderi destroyed all hope of there 
ever being again a Rajput empire. Three 
years after Panipat Babar had brought 
Bahar and Bengal under his sway. This 
is the last campaign of which we have the 
history from his own pen; and of the mili- 
tary events of the next fifteen months we 
know hardly anything. The silence of his 
diary was no doubt due to the decline in 
his health, which had become evident to 
all around him. The grave illness of his 
son Humayun, whose cultivated mind and 
sprightly wit rendered him specially dear 
to his father, was a mortal blow. The 
native historians inform us how Humayun 
was brought to Agra stricken unto death, 
and Babar, seated one day in his palace 
overlooking the Jumna, exclaimed that of 
all things his life was what was dearest to 
Humayun, as Humayun was to him; that 
his life, therefore, he cheerfully devoted as 
a sacrifice for his son’s, and prayed the Most 
High to vouchsafe to accept it :— 

‘*The noblemen around him entreated him to 
retract the rash vow, and, in place of his first 
offering, to give the diamond taken at Agra, 
and reckoned the most valuable on earth ; that 
the ancient sages had said that it was the 
dearest of our worldly possessions alone that 
was to be offered to Heaven. But he persisted 
in his resolution, declared that no stone, of 
whatever value, could be put in competition 
with his life. He three times walked round 
the dying prince, a solemnity similar to that 
used in sacrifices and heave - offerings, and, 
retiring, prayed earnestly to God. After some 
time he was heard to exclaim, ‘I have borne it 
away! I have borne it away !’” 


The Mohammedan historians declare that 
the son daily grew better while the father 
daily grew worse. Babar soon after died 
in his palace near Agra on December 26th, 
1530. He was only forty-eight, yet one of 
the most illustrious sovereigns that ever 
filled a throne. Erskine’s portrait of him 
is worthy to rank with any in Clarendon’s 
stately record :— 


‘*His character was happily compounded of 
most of the qualities that go to form a great 
prince and a good man. He was bold, enter- 
prising, full of ardour, and possessed of the 
commanding talents that sway and lead the 
mind of men. His temper was frank, confiding, 
and gay, and maintained through life the fresh- 
ness of youth. He had strong affections, the 
warmest of domestic feelings, was devotedly 
attached to his relations and friends, and ready 
to sympathize with the pleasures and the suf- 
ferings of human beings of every class. Keenly 
alive to whatever was grand or beautiful, he 
cultivated knowledge of every kind with un- 
wearied assiduity and with proportional success. 
Glory in every shape inflamed his imagination, 
and he attained to a rare eminence of power and 
renown. Yet no man’s success could be more 
entirely his own.” 


Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole does justice to 
Babar’s strong and bright nature, and 
his able and brilliant monograph should 
revive an interest in the story of a life 
80 full of adventure. It should be read 
by all who have not the leisure to 
study the memoirs or Mr. Erskine’s 
masterly sketch in his ‘History of India,’ 





a work hardly to be surpassed in our 


historical literature. Mr. Lane - Poole’s 
monograph is rendered more useful by a 
map based on several good sources, and it 
also has a portrait of Babar from an Indian 
drawing of the sixteenth century ‘ which 
doubtless represents a tradition, and pro- 
bably copies an earlier miniature.” 








TALES OF ADVENTURE. 


In The Revenge of Valerie, by Mr. Hume 
Nisbet (White & Co.), ‘‘the young duchess 
springs up with eager, glowing face and shining 
eyes, just like any plebeian girl would do under 
the circumstances.” This duchess, though only 
of Idumea, a title she has the power by her 
husband’s will of transmitting as she pleases, 
has been altogether too much for the Franken- 
stein who created her. Sentences are not only 
void of grammar, but of verbs, and the figure ana- 
coluthon abounds as the writer warms to his 
work, while the revengeful Valerie plunges her 
victim into misery and shame. Hope Waldred, 
whose crime it is to have married the object of 
the heroine’s ill-regulated affections, is robbed 
of her money and good name, and compelled 
for her child’s sake to acknowledge herself an 
unfaithful wife, and to undergo a term of 
imprisonment for a crime of which she is in- 
nocent. All this is accomplished by dint 
of Valerie’s influence with certain Hebrew 
financiers and other hirelings. Meanwhile, 
Hope’s idiotic husband, Sir Lewis Eastlake, is off 
to the Yukon to re-establish the fortune which 
he has lost and pay the debts which he owes to 
Valerie through her agents, although he has no 
suspicion of the identity of his crafty creditor. 
The sordid experiences of poor Hope in such 
places as Mrs. Solomon Davis’s house are some- 
what offensive ; but we are bound to ac- 
knowledge the relief afforded by the duchess’s 
yachting expedition to the Yukon river, and the 
fine fighting at Dawson City. The author still 
finds it difficult to deal with the English lan- 
guage, but in spite of extravagance and occa- 
sional signs of social ignorance, he has put 
together a readable story of imaginary life. 

Alaska has not yet furnished much material 
for fiction, strictly so called, and Mr. Edward 
Roper can claim attention to a romance entitled 
A Claim on Klondyke (Blackwood & Sons) on 
the score of novelty. It isa story of adventure 
in search of gold, with the usual proportion of 
hardship and privation, loss of comrades, and 
even love-making, though this latter element is 
wisely kept within very moderate limits. The 
real interest of the book lies in the accuracy of 
its geographical detail, a feature not often found 
in fiction. If Alaska, American and Canadian, 
is full of rich gold diggings, Mr. Roper takes no 
pains to conceal the difficulties and dangers 
attendant on the search ; and the places where 
nature has ‘‘hutched the all-worshipped ore” 
are by no means always agreeable as residential 
sites. The book would have been improved by 
a closer attention to the rules of grammar ; but 
this is not a serious blemish on an interesting 
volume. Some of the illustrations, especially 
those of scenery, are excellent. 

London and Cornwall alternately give the 
scene, and a hundred years ago the approximate 
date, of a bright and readable romance entitled 
When George the Third was King (Sands & Co.), 
by Amyot Sagon. Smuggling plays an important 
part in the plot; the hero is one of Nelson’s 
officers, the villain is a Roman Catholic priest, 
the heroine is not an absolute dolt, and there is 
a good picture of Sir Edward Pellew, afterwards 
Lord Exmouth. These are some of the fea- 
tures of a story of love and adventure which is 
throughout perfectly wholesome, and sometimes 
deals with exciting incident. The title of the 
book seems to have some elements of fami- 
liarity ; but on inquiry in the pages of the 
‘London Catalogue,’ it does not appear to have 





been used since 1872. There is nothing in the 
book to prevent it from being placed in the 
hands of boys and girls ; and it is more lavishly 
illustrated than is usual in books intended for 
adults. 

Mr. Alfred Clark, the author of ‘A Dark 
Place of the Earth,’ writes of yet another such 
locality in his lately published book entitled In 
a State of Nature (Sampson Low & Co.). On 
this occasion he deals with some people of 
European descent living in Arctic regions, whom 
we can best describe in his own words as 
‘* vicious, filthy, ignorant white savages.” Let 
not the reader be deterred by the fact that these 
terms are quite correctly used, for the book is 
really a tolerable piece of work, involving no 
inconsiderable effort on the part of the author 
in dealing with unimaginable things. The com- 
munity into which three Englishmen and an 
Eskimo manage to gain admittance is not de- 
scribed as a Utopia; indeed, it requires some 
description of unpleasant subjects, but it makes 
sensational reading of no erdinary type. The 
more that is now said about it, the less will the 
novelty be to the reader; and we will only add 
that it is a very good book of adventure for 
adults, full of impossibilities, and net written 
in the best possible way. 

‘*Tf Grace had never bought that pistol this 
story would never have been written—many of 
the incidents here related would never have 
transpired—but she did.” This is a charac- 
teristic sentence found on the first page of The 
Eye of Fate, by Alice M. Meadows (Ward, 
Lock & Co.). The incidents which ‘‘ transpire ” 
in its pages are frequently found in this class 
of fiction ; they include the mysterious murder, 
the conviction of the innocent, and the ultimate 
confession of the guilty. But the murder is 
clumsily narrated, and the trial is a more than 
usually absurd travesty of proceedings in a court 
of justice, and the confession is quite uninterest- 
ing. It appears to bea hastily constructed story, 
as though written by a hand that had acquired 
facility without skill. Technical matters are 
dealt with in an untechnical manner, and with- 
out the care that was noticeable in other books 
by the same author. The volume is not a 
remarkable instance of a sort which increases 
at a great pace. The drawings from which 
the book is illustrated by T. W. Henry are 
good. 

The element of adventure in The Dweller in 
the Shadow, by Grenville Holms (Sands & Co.), 
is represented by a scenein a mausoleum. The 
adventure is well narrated, and without spoiling 
the reader’s interest in the story it is only 
possible to say that it concerns a man who is 
prematurely buried, after an attempted murder. 
There is also a love episode, and the lady is 
accused of murdering her lover. Sensational 
horrors are the writer’s stock-in-trade, and he 
deals with them much more artistically than 
many better-known authors. The book is 
commendably brief ; it is not ‘‘ bumped out” 
with irrelevant matter, and the minor characters 
are as carefully sketched as the leading person- 
ages. The literary composition is never slipshod. 
One would like to have seen these features in a 
more pleasing light, for the subject of the book 
is gruesome. A hero in fiction is rarely seen in 
his ‘‘cerements,’ endeavouring to gain his 
bedroom unperceived. The villain naturally 
confesses on the spot. 








SCOTTISH LITERATURE, 


Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie, Knight, 
by the Rev. John Willcock (Oliphant, Ander- 
son & Ferrier), is the first, and probably the 
final, life of the chief translator of Rabelais. 
That the work should proceed from the United 
Presbyterian manse of Lerwick in Shetland is 
a little sign of the times ; sixty-three years ago 
the layman Hugh Miller dared not confess to a 
personal acquaintance with Urquhart’s transla- 
tion. Sir Thomas was born, it seems, in 1611 
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(not 1605 or 1613), and Mr. Willcock inclines | 


to accept the story that he ‘‘made his escape 
from the Tower of London, and went beyond 
seas, where he died suddenly in a fit of exces- 
sive laughter, on being informed by his servant 
that the King was restored.” A Royalist and 
an Episcopalian, he fought in the ‘Trot of 
Turriff” and at the battle of Worcester ; here 
he lost three large ‘‘ portmantles ” filled with 
unpublished works in MS. Some fragments 
were rescued from serving as pipe-lights to the 
Roundhead soldiers; they perfectly reconcile 
one to the loss of all the remainder. His 
‘ Pedigree,’ ‘Jewel,’ and ‘ Universal Language ’ 
are written in an appalling euphuistic jargon, 
suggestive of Lithgow the Traveller and Richard 
Franck, the English fisherman. One passage, 
however, cited from the ‘ Universal Language,’ 
is of great interest as showing the identity of 
printers’ speech then and now—‘‘the case,” 
“copy,” ‘‘gally,” ‘‘composing - stick,” ‘‘a 
proof,” “a full revise,” ‘‘imposing of the 
form,” &c. But ‘‘ quadrobiquadreequation ” 
and ‘‘loxogonosphericall” will choke off the 
general reader from the ‘Trissotetras.” On one 
point only Mr. Willcock is wrong. The ‘‘ Ad- 
mirable” Crichton was born at Eliock, but 
Eliock is near Sanquhar, not in Perthshire ; 
Perthshire comes in with his boyhood’s resi- 
dence in the island castle of Clunie Loch. 
Three articles on Crichton by Mr. Sidney Lee 
should also have been consulted, and two in 
Scots Lore for April and May, 1895. Other- 
wise this life seems practically flawless; it 
must, it is plain, have been a pure labour of 
love. We like it with its little bits from Sterne, 
Jane Austen, Dickens, Heine, and Lewis 
Carroll, its gentle raillery of Mrs. Grundy, 
the vegetarians, the anti-tobacco people, and 
the teetotalers, and its strictures even on the 
Covenanters. Mr. Willcock will not, we 
imagine, subscribe to the memorial to the 
‘*Heroes of Bothwell Brig.” The heroes of 
Bothwell Brig! Will it take the form of a re- 
a of the gallows that they erected to 
ang their prisoners on? Drumclog would be 
better, or even Rullion Green; in the latter 
engagement fought that eminent Covenanter 
Col. Blood, who presently turned his attention 
from heavenly matters to earthly regalia. 


The Scottish Jacobites, by Thomas Newbigging 
(Gay & Bird), is a needless little book, with 
nothing whatever new in it but its many mis- 
statements. James Francis Edward marries 
Clementina Sobieski in 1718 (September Ist, 
1719, in the bishop’s palace at Montefiascone) ; 
and Prince Charles Edward at the age of fif- 
teen (thirteen) serves at the siege of Gaeta. 
‘*Charles took up his quarters at Holyrood 
House after the battle of Prestonpans ” (he had 
taken them up there before); and Cope flies 
from his defeat ‘‘through the ranks of the 
enemy disguised in a Highland cap with an 
eagle’s feather in it.” In Mr. Newbigging’s 
version of Skirving’s ballad Cope announces his 
defeat, not at Berwick, but at Dunbar. ‘‘ Lady 
Mary Drummond, daughter cf the Earl of 
Perth, was the reputed author of ‘ Lady Keith’s 
Lament’”—not a hint that she herself was 
Lady Keith, as the wife of William Keith, ninth 
Earl Marischal. ‘‘ Craithie on Deeside” sounds 
unfamiliar ; and Glenfinnan lies west, not north, 
of Fort William. One might multiply similar 
slips ; but how silly it seems to print this new 
rubbish, instead of reprinting (say) Earl Stan- 
hope’s faultless little monograph ‘The Forty- 
five ’ (1851), which has now for many years been 
out of print ! 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


Four African languages are this time repre- 
sented among the publications of the S.P.C.K., 
Kisukuma, Nupe, Xosa, and Gitonga, the last 
named (spoken near Inhambane in the Por- 
tuguese territory north of Delagoa Bay) by 
a set of reading-sheets for use in schools. 











Kisukuma, spoken in that district of German 


East Africa which lies to the south of the 
Victoria Nyanza, is a Bantu tongue, forming 
one of a group extending from the Zanzibar 
coast inland, and including Pokomo, Sham- 
bala, Zaramo, and others. A grammatical 
sketch of this language was published some 
years ago by Herr A. Seidel, of Berlin, and the 
missionaries of the C.M.S. have issued an ele- 
mentary reading-book and a version (Kitabo 
cha Kulomba) of the Prayer Book, to which is 
now added a catechism (Kitabo cha Babatijiwa) 
‘*for those who wish to come to the Lord’s 
Supper.” It is curious to note that, while the 
Arabic word for book has gained ground in 
Swahili and the allied languages, as kalata 
(from the Portuguese carta, of which chikala- 
kala may be a secondary derivative) has done 
further south, buku never seems—in the south 
and east, at any rate—to have really estab- 
lished itself. The Zulu innewadi, originally a 
mark, token, or message, serves the purpose 
admirably. 

The Nupe language, spoken on the lower 
middle course of the Niger, where it makes its 
great southward bend before receiving the 
Benin from the west, is (according to F. Miiller) 
closely related to the Yoruba, Otji (Ashanti), 
Ewe, and Akra. He establishes a class of 
“ Niger languages,” divided into three branches, 
of which the tongues just mentioned are the 
second, the first and third being Ibo and Efik, 
respectively. But the distance between the 
first and second is greater in proportion than 
that between the second and third. We have 
elsewhere mentioned our suspicion that Ibo is 
a@ very much worn-down Bantu language ; if 
this is the case, Nupe would be the same ; but 
it possesses at least one important non-Bantu 
character—a plural formed by a suffix. The 
verb appears to be conjugated (if one can call 
it so) after the Bantu method : ‘t Das Verbum 
des Nupe ist ganz formlos; es trigt keine 
Bezeichnung der Zeit, Art, und Person an sich. 
Alle diese Punkte miissen durch bestimmte 
Elemente, welche dem Verbalstamme vor- 
gesetzt werden, zum Ausdruck gelangen,”’ i.e., 
by means of tense and personal particles. The 
numbers from two to five (‘‘one” is apt to 
vary in an apparently capricious manner, and 
is in some languages identical with the word 
for ‘‘other ’’) certainly have a far-off suggestion 
of Bantu roots: gu-ba (-bili), gu-ta (-tatw), 
gu-ni (-ne, -nai), gu-tsun (-sanu, -chanu, &c.). 
The prefix gu- is common to all the numbers up 
to 15; after 5, as in most Bantu languages, 
the counting is 5 and 1, &., up to 10 (gu-wo); 
but after that the system of counting in usage 
is peculiar and somewhat complicated. The 
principal authority for this language, as for the 
cognate Yoruba, appears to be the late Bishop 
Crowther ; and needless to say, there is a good 
deal about it which still awaits elucidation. 
Adua Lazi be Lozu(Morning and Evening Prayer) 
is the title of a little book published by the 
8.P.C.K., containing selections from the Book 
of Common Prayer in Nupe. 

To the Isi-Xosa books published by the 
S.P.C.K. may be added a translation of the 
Occasional Offices drawn up for use in 
the Church of South Africa by the late Dean 
Croghan, of Grahamstown, and authorized by 
episcopal authority. Some of these ‘Offices’ 
are rendered necessary by the exceptional con- 
ditions of a missionary church ; others might, 
if used in England, perhaps come under the 
heading of illegal services ; but the Church of 
South Africa is, it must be remembered, entirely 
independent of the jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council. 

We have received from the same society a 
small selection of publications in the languages 
of those Indians who inhabit the north-eastern 
shores of America. The Rev. J. H. Kerr has 
brought out a Prayer Book in Haida (sometimes 
spelt Hydah, and spoken in Queen Charlotte’s 
Island and on the neighbouring coast-line), 





while the C.M.S. mission to the north of Van- 
couver Island has provided hymns in Kwagutl, 
and Archdeacon Macdonald has translated the 
Prayer Book, Ostervald’s Summary of Bible 
History, and Oxenden’s Family Prayers for One 
Week into Takudh, and compiled a book of 
hymns in the same language. In Takudh we 
have also two small catechisms, translated by 
the Rev. W. Wilkinson, the title of one of 
which (Ochikthut Ettunette kuri trut Nutru- 
tayookh Troottshid) will be quite sufficient for 
the general reader. These uncouth-looking 
idioms, with their curious accumulations of con- 
sonants, do not appear (at least under the 
names given above) in F. Miiller’s lists ; but the 
progress of study and discovery is apt to make 
such summaries obsolete from year to year. 

We may mention, further, two Dutch pub- 
lications of the same society for use in South 
Africa, viz., translations of the lessons selected 
from the Apocrypha (De Lessen wit de Apo- 
cryphe Bocken), and of Bishop Walsham How’s 
‘Plain Words’ (Eenvoudige Woorden). 

The languages of the Congo basin have, 
perhaps, received less attention of late years 
than some other branches of the Bantu family; 
at any rate, we remember no important work 
in this department since the appearance of the 
Rev. W. Gdmen Bentley’s great ‘ Kongo Dic- 
tionary’ in 1887, with the exception of a grammar 
of the Tabwa language (Upper Congo and 
Tanganika district) by a Romanist missionary, 
P. Gustave de Beerst. The Rev. John White- 
head’s Grammar and Dictionary of the Bobangi 
Language (Baptist Missionary Society and 
Kegan Paul & Co.) is a piece of work which 
deserves a far more extended notice than can 
here be given. As the author has devoted to 
it the labour of six years, besides making use 
of the material collected by his predecessors, 
Messrs. Darby and Glennie and others, it is 
no hasty compilation, but the fruit of well- 
digested scholarship. The Babangi (or Bayanzi) 
are a riverine tribe of the Middle Congo, of 
whom, according to Mr. Whitehead, very few 
genuine representatives remain. Earlier writers 
speak of them as living chiefly in their canoes, 
and spending their lives in trading excursions 
up and down the rivers. This may not mean 
any more than that they have been absorbed 
into allied tribes; but the whole subject of 
African tribal migrations, and the alleged dying 
out of those peoples who reach the Atlantic 
sea-board, requires careful study. In any case, 
those who speak Bobangi, whether slave- 
descendants of the original tribe, or ‘‘ strangers 
who have come to dwell in their midst and 
speak their language,” are to be found on the 
south bank of the Congo, between the junction 
of the Kasai and Irebu, and in certain districts 
along the north bank. There appears to be 
reason to connect the tribal name with the river 
Mbangi (Mobanghi or Ubanghi), whose banks (or 
rather the peninsula between its lower course 
and the Congo) they look on as the home of their 
forefathers. The phonology of the language has 
been worked out with great care, special 
attention being devoted to the ‘‘ tones” of 
the vowels, a feature which exists in other 
Bantu languages, though apparently not 
to the same extent, e.g., the difference in 
Zulu between béka, to look, and béka, to put 
down ; or in Mang’anja, between mténgo, a tree, 
and mte‘ngo, price. Mr. Whitehead’s dia- 
critical marks are the first consistent and satis- 
factory attempt to represent the tones in writing. 
The Rev. D. C. Scott uses (not very success- 
fully, it would seem) an aspirate in some 
cases, and an apostrophe in others. These tones 
(of which Chinese affords the best - known 
example) also exist, according to J. G. Chris- 
taller, in Tshwi and other Gold Coast languages, 
and Hahn found them in Nama. Another in- 
teresting point is the occurrence of the con- 
sonantal combinations gb, kb (should it not 
rather be kp ?), which are new to us in a Bantu 
language, but highly characteristic of Ibo, Nupe, 
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Yoruba, &c. It may be that we have here a 
clue worth following up in connexion with the 
vexed question of the relationships of these 
latter languages. The set of noun prefixes in 
use offers some notable peculiarities which it is 
instructive to compare with the Congo ones as 
given by Mr. Bentley ; but space forbids our 
discussing the subject in detail. We can only 
recommend the volume most cordially to the 
attention of philological students. 








RECENT VERSE. 


In This Our World. By Charlotte P. Stetson. 
(Putnam’s Sons.)—The genius of Mrs. Stetson 
has won in her own country a fuller recognition 
than that hitherto accorded to it here. But even 
here the success of her work has been unmis- 
takable. Mrs. Stetson is an advocate of what are 
known as ‘‘ women’s rights,” but her advocacy 
is of a nature calculated to annoy almost equally 
the upholders and the enemies of that cause. 
She reaches the same conclusion as that at 
which the ordinary supporter of women’s 
rights arrives, but she starts from other pre- 
mises, and pursues a train of reasoning 
startlingly original, and at the same time per- 
fectly convincing. Mrs, Stetson has not merely 
the power of clear and consecutive thought, she 
has a saving sense of humour, and—this in a 
remarkable degree—the gift of teaching, of 
explaining, of expounding. She is an admir- 
able lecturer, and, indeed, it was on the plat- 
form that she achieved her first public successes. 
Her views on the past, present, and future of 
women have been expressed in prose, but those 
views are also set forth in this book of verses, 
and we submit that verse is not a suitable 
medium for conveying instruction or setting 
forth argument. Yet it cannot be denied that 
thi, polemical poetry has a force and vigour 
of its own which may perhaps serve to drive 
home the arguments lucidly stated in ‘ Women 
and Economics.’ Mrs. Stetson differs from 
other advocates of women’s rights chiefly 
in her estimate of women as they are. 
Where the ordinary agitator says, ‘*‘ We 
are women —the largest, the noblest, best, 
bravest, cleverest part of human kind—there- 
fore let us have equal rights with man, the 
brutal and degraded,” Mrs. Stetson urges the 
claims of women to freedom on quite other 
grounds. ‘‘ We have been slaves so long,” she 
says, in effect, ‘‘that now we have all the vices 
of slaves—we are mean, weak, dishonest, un- 
reasonable, foolish—unfit to be the mothers 
and comrades of good man. Let us be free, for 
our own sakes, and let us see if we cannot 
raise ourselves to something better, stronger, 
brighter.” The poems in which these aspira- 
tions are expressed are certainly interesting 
reading, but the real heart of the book—the 
vital part on which rests Mrs. Stetson’s claim 
to a place among living poets—is to be found 
in certain small poems not directly educational 
or instructive. Some of these lyrics are perfect 
of their kind. There is a firm and certain 
touch about them which betrays unmistakably 
the hand of the born artist. Asan example we 


choose 
BABY LOVE. 
Baby Love came prancing by, 
Cap on head and sword on thigh, 
Horse to ride and drum to beat,— 
All the world beneath his feet. 


Mother Life was sitting there, 
Hard at work and full of care, 
Set of mouth and sad of eye. 
Baby Love came prancing by. 
Baby Love was very proud, 
Very lively, very loud ; 

Mother Life arose in wrath, 
Set an arm across his path. 
Baby Love wept loud and long, 
But his mother’s arm was strong. 
Mother had to work, she said. 
Baby Love was put to bed. 


This, we must admit, is true poetry. Very 
strong, too, in its simplicity and earnestness is 
the following little poem :— 





A PRAYER. 
O God! I cannot ask thee to forgive ; 
I have done wrong. 

Thy law is just ; Thy law must live,— 

Whoso doth wrong must suffer pain. 

But help me to do right again,— 

Again be strong. 

Mrs. Stetson’s poems are always powerful and 
definite in idea, and though the execution is 
sometimes inelegant, it is never weak. The 
force of the conception seems to carry the author 
in one rush to the end of the poem—permitting 
no halt by the way for the finer mouldings, the 
more careful traceries. For this carelessness 
the energy, the vitality, of the poems almost 
atone. For in these days, alas! the power to 
write smooth verse is generally far in excess of 
the material for strong poetry. ‘The Lion 
Path’ deserves honourable mention, and to 
many of those who are familiar with Mrs. Stet- 
son’s work ‘ Similar Cases’ will seem to be one 
of the most fully representative of her poems. 
It is, indeed, a fair specimen of her method, 
and shows very prettily her gift of humour. 
There is in this book, we may add in conclusion, 
matter to please many tastes—in fact, a variety 
of subject and of treatment unusual in the work 
of a woman. 

The title Jbbet’s Best (Humphreys) is certainly 
‘*a temptation to the evilly disposed,” but most 
readers will be able to resist the temptation, for 
the best is not so very bad after all. It is plain 
that the author loves his Herrick, and follows 
the dear exemplar, not only in the pretty 
flowery ways of poetic expression, but into 
little bypaths, once perhaps practicable and 
trodden by the daintiest feet, but now, for good 
or ill, disused, as leading only to offence. The 
author realizes this, with a pride perhaps a 
little too ingenuous ; he is, moreover, saddened 
by no fear for the future of his verses. He 
remarks in his preface :— 

What these blossoms that I sell 

Mean to you, I cannot tell ; 

Some may show your gentle flame; 

Some may make you cry For shame! 

* * * 

Pass to-day the common weed : 

These have come of rarer seed ; 

Not a flower, I swear, shali die ; 

Come then, ladies, quick and buy. 
The italics in the second verse are ours; those 
in the first verse owe their being to the author. 
To us the boast of the preface seems pitched 
athought toohigh. Itdoes not seem likely that 
any lady will cry ‘‘ For shame!” to the author 
of ‘Ibbet’s Best,’ and as for the boast of one’s 
verse-flowers ‘‘never dying,” that is all very 
well for a Shakspeare, but hardly for another. 
However, this is allidle talk. In his heart ihe 
author knows all this as well as we do. That was 
why he only printed 150 copies of his ‘‘ best.” 

We experience an extraordinary reluctance to 
bring pen and paper together on the subject of 
Mr. Robert Wilson’s Laurel Leaves (Constable). 
The book is beautifully printed on good paper, 
its binding is in the best possible taste, its ideals 
are lofty, its sentiments correct, the phrasing is 
always careful and sometimes fine, but somehow 
the whole thing leaves the critic cold ; not a drop 
of pleasure, of amusement, of contempt, can we 
wring from these ‘ Laurel Leaves.’ At the same 
time it is very well known that there are excellent 
persons who really take a pleasure even in the 
duller portions of the work of Mr. William 
Watson, and we honestly believe that such 
persons would be charmed with the work of 
Mr. Wilson. But we are not of those. To us 
it seems that poetry must have fireand charm— 
the memorable idea, the unforgettable phrase. 
And for these these pages are searched in vain. 
The book lacks the first quality of good poetry : 
it lacks interest. The two sonnets addressed 
to the author of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave’ are a 
fair sample of the author's style; and if you like 
that sort of thing, well,. that is the sort of thing 
you like. Here is one of them :— 


Old Poets guerdoned with immortal praise 
Have tuned for thee that Viol sweetly strung 
From whence thy lyric ecstasies are flung. 

As in their haunts thy dreaming footstep strays 





Through moonlight never so fair, prolong their lays ! 
Let thrilling raptures from the strings be wrung, 
And, Horace of our grand old Saxon tongue, 

Be thoughts starred out from many a nebulous phrase ! 

In one long rhythmic roll of wingéd words 
Thou utterest the plastic thought that breathes 

In mighty Buonarrotti’s sculptured calm. 

As thou dost strike still sweet and sweeter chords, 

And round thy head a leafier laurel wreathes, 
Thy hand shall hold the imperishable palm! 

Mr. W. Laird Clowes has an easy touch upon 
most varieties of lighter verse. His Eclogues 
(Sampson Low & Co.) show both neatness in 
construction and resourcefulness in rhyming. 
They are equally happy whether they take the 
complicated shape of the ‘‘Chant Royal” or 
content themselves with the more familiar 
octosyllabic measures sacred to the vers de 
société of several generations. Mr. Clowes owes 
most of his inspiration to Horace. He sings of 
urban or suburban themes—the club and the 
house-boat, and the victories of woman in the 
schools, the law courts, and the smoking-room. 
Occasionally he remembers his Sabine farm, 
and his lines take on an added sincerity and 
something of desiderium when they are ad- 
dressed, like these, to ‘‘ certain countrymen ”:— 

Your fog is only cloud or haze, 
Or early mist that lets the rays 
Of autumn sunshine struggle throuzh 
To melt the dreamy vapour. 
And so in autumn I prefer 
Salopian hills to Westminster, 
And, for a time, would gladly do 
Without my morning paper. 
My world jolts roughly round its poles, 
While yours with easy m >tion rolls ; 
And little that you don’t expect 
Occurs to disconcert you. 
When “ Chartereds ” fall I feel the shock ; 
B..4, in the armour of your smock, 
If half the universe were wrecked, 
The ruin would not hurt you. 


Your days are but a waking dream 
Of eggs and apples, pigs and cream : 
You never learnt to hold a pen, 
And will not now begin it. 
Your loves and cares are all of home, 
And, faithful to your native loam, 
You till it while you live, and then 
You make your grave within it. 
A few of Mr. Clowes’s numbers displease us 
because they depend too much upon the cheap 
humour of incongruous nomenclature. 
Shakespeare Byron Milton Dee 
Had no vulgar aims 
is an opening of obvious and by no means 
Horatian origin. To the same source may, per- 
haps, be traced certain poems in the fashionable 
patriotic or Imperialist vein which occupy his 
more serious muse. 

Mrs. Margaret Swayne, in A True Tale of the 
Sea, and other Verses (Chapman & Hall), draws 
upon the common stock of poetic diction to put 
into verse form some rather commonplace and 
trivial incidents. Her sentimentality is at once 
outrageous and insipid :— 

** Only a flower, granny, 
But you will understand,” 
And the child has put his heartsease 
Into the aged hand, 
Her handling of technique is that of an earlier 
epoch, and she has a significant fondness for the 
quatrain with a minimum of rhymes, which 
looks so easy and is so difficult. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


So many books have already been written 
about Somaliland and the sport to be got there 
that unless new parts of that country are 
visited and new experiences encountered, there 
scarcely seems room for more of the sort. Mr. 
C. V. A. Peel’s book, Somaliland (Robinson & 
Co.), cannot be said to cover fresh ground, but 
he justifies its appearance by his endeavour to 
supply a list of the beasts and birds which are 
found there. Ashe says that there is no attempt 
at literary skill in his pages, which are simply 
taken from his diary and from contributions to 
newspapers, criticism is to some extent disarmed, 
and the reader of such books will be well able 
to judge what he may expect. As in many of 
them, there is want of information which might 
give the work some value as a record of the 
gradual disappearance of many of the animals. 
For example, the author says in the first chapter, 
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with much minuteness, that he hired a tailor at 
10 a.m. to make clothes ; but not the slightest clue 
is given to day, month, or year when the expe- 
dition commenced. It seems to have been framed 
on a scale regardless of expense, but there is 
evidence that discipline and what Anglo-Indians 
call ‘* bundobust,” or arrangement, were sadly 
wanting. The headman was inefficient, the 
servants seemed often quarrelling, and the 
traveller himself so inexperienced as to relate 
with astonishment that his Mussulman attend- 
ants declined to eat a sheep which he killed with 
his own hands because he thought their method 
was brutal. The general impression left after 
reading the book is that there was far too much 
slaughter, excusable to some extent because of 
the necessity for providing meat for a large 
camp. ‘Testimony is borne to the supersession 
of larger by smaller bore rifles: ‘* After a little 
practice with the Mannlicher I utterly discarded 
my “450 Express for the smaller bore. I con- 
sider the Mannlicher the most accurate weapon 
(as sighted by Gibbs of Bristol) made.” The 
list of animals the author met forms an appendix, 
and is probably the most useful part of the book. 
There is a sketch map, showing the routes fol- 
lowed in two expeditions, and an index is fur- 
nished. Mr. Caldwell’s illustrations deserve 
praise, and the volume generally is well turned 
out. 

In a Corner of Asia. By Hugh Clifford. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—The Malay Peninsula—for 
this is the ‘‘ corner of Asia ” to which the author 
here turns — has been exceptionally fortunate 
in its chroniclers ; comparatively few writers 
have dealt with the ways and manners of the 
people and the character of the scenery, and a 
goodly proportion of these, like Mr. Clifford, 
have written from a full experience and know- 
ledge of their subject. Mr. Clifford, therefore, 
justly claims that both his former volumes and 
the half-dozen tales of which the volume before 
us consists (half of them are reprinted from 
magazines) are not mere fiction, but a real and 
faithful presentment of the surroundings among 
which he passed so much of his life. Incidentally, 
from the conduct and language of his characters 
in various circumstances, the reader is en- 
abled to form an estimate for himself of the 
native Malay character, of which such widely 
differing pictures have been drawn. In _ the 
leading story, however, our sympathies are 
attracted by a young Englishman, the solitary 
Resident at a vile native Court, who, carrying 
his life in his hand, bravely undertakes the 
‘* white man’s burden,” with doubtful fortunes, 
but eventualsuccess. Occasionally, indeed, asour 
author with some humour shows, British reforms, 
and the reasons for our orders, are a hopeless 
riddle to our protected subjects, and mistakes 
sometimes occur which lead to hardship that 
might be avoided under a less rigid and more 
elastic system ; but that our administration on 
the whole makes for righteousness few readers 
will be inclined to doubt. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. send us A New 
Ride to Khiva, by Mr. Robert Jefferson, illus- 
trated partly from the author’s photographs. 
Mr. Jefferson is a cyclist who took his cycle 
with him and rode it when he could. For a 
man who has travelled a good deal, he does not 
seem to have done much previous reading about 
his route. In Galicia he is amazed to find a 
peasant woman understanding only Russian : 
**Wonder of wonders |...... here in Austria, a 
German-speaking nation...... ” The intensely 
Russian nationality of the Ruthenians is one 
of the main facts about ‘‘ Austria” to be kept 
in mind, but even in France, and outside of 
the county of Nice, there are French Govern- 
ment establishments where Italian is more 
useful than French, and where even the word 
eau is not understood. At the Russian frontier 
our author, though he had already travelled in 
Russia, seems to have presented an English 

port without a Russian consul’s visa in 
ussian—a curious example of ignorance of the 





country and its ways. He speaks, too, of the Little 
Russians as ‘‘ the musical portion of the com- 
munity ” of the empire. Their music is different 
from that of the Great Russians, and less sad, 
but they are not more ‘‘ musical ”—none can be. 
The spelling of Nigni for Nijni is extraordinary. 
On leaving Orenburg our author says: ‘‘ Only 
one foreigner before me had crossed the Kara 
Kum desert, and he had been accompanied by 
guides, interpreters, and escorts.” He appears 
from the context and from what follows to 
allude to the desert between Orenburg and 
Fort No. 1. This, however, was for many years 
the ordinary post road from Taskend. He is 
right in thinking his route along the east side 
of the Sea of Aral, across the Kizil-Kum, after 
leaving Fort No. 1, to be little travelled. Mr. 
Jefferson writes of ‘‘a royal podorojania ” as if 
he had not previously travelled post in Russia. 
Anywhere off the railroads this paper is neces- 
sary, and every traveller buys it as a matter of 
course, or no postmaster will find him horses. 
He thinks the Russian national costume ‘‘ dis- 
tinctly out of place” in Central Asia in “ the 
great heat of summer.” The hat is inferior to 
the great hat of America and of the Cape, but 
the rest of the costume is perfect. The soft 
high boots, the thin trousers, the thin shirt 
worn outside them, and the sheepskin all but 
next the skin for night, are so many joys. 
Mr. Jefferson gossips pleasantly, and a couple 
of hours may be spent easily upon his volume. 


Mr. John Lane has sent us The Real Malay: 
Pen Pictures, by Sir Frank A. Swettenham, 
K.C.M.G., a volume descriptive of life and 
scenery in the southern provinces of the Malay 
Peninsula. These are subjects with which the 
author in a previous publication has shown 
that he can deal in an attractive form, and his 
long familiarity with the places and people 
whom he introduces to his readers lends to all 
that he has to say a value immensely superior 
to that which the impressions of a mere passing 
traveller could claim. The opening chapter of 
the book is the longest, and to the more seriously 
minded perhaps the most interesting, for it 
supplies a correct summary of the procedure 
which, beginning in the year 1874, has brought 
the four protected, and now federated, Malay 
states lying northward of Johore to their pre- 
sent peaceful, orderly, and affluent condition. 
It will, perhaps, be a surprise to many people 
to learn that, under the guidance, advice, and 
protection afforded by the representatives of 
the British Government, the revenues of these 
protected states, where formerly misrule and 
bloodshed were rampant, have grown from 
409,289 dols. in the year 1875 to 9,364,467 dols. 
in the year 1898. It is, however, somewhat 
difficult to think that the title which has been 
bestowed on this work is a felicitous one, for, 
indeed, the very first of the fifteen sketches or 
narratives which follow the introductory chapter 
deals not with Malays at all, but with the 
callous and greedy pitilessness of certain 
Chinese coolies. Again, in the headings of each 
separate story we think it rather to be regretted 
that phrases have been employed which convey 
very little idea of the subject proposed to be 
treated, and savour somewhat of affectation. For 
instance, the story of an attempt to bribe the 
author is styled ‘‘A Silver-point,” while the 
incident which led to a Malay intruder having 
his hand cut off during the darkness of 
night is entitled ‘*A Nocturne.” Sir Frank 
Swettenham usually writes both pleasantly and 
correctly, but there appears to be something 
a trifle awkward in the following sentence, 
‘*T sent the boys away, but I realized that the 
owner of the plantation might object to the 
anka [a monkey], as he probably was doing, 
making free with the fruit of this grove,” owing 
to the mismanagement of the pronouns. Again, 
on p. 114 Sir Frank says :— 

“Not every house, but some at least in every 
village, will have a little square patch of siveh vines, 
trained to climb the rough posts on which the para- 





site hangs ; and when it has reached the summit, 
some ten feet or so from the ground, spreads itself 
over and round the support till the wood is hidden 
in a thick covering of those heart-shaped leaves 
a Malay is, or used to be, so fond of chew- 
ing, Cc. 
We hardly think that the grammatical structure 
in the above sentence can be successfully de- 
fended. There is no lack of attractiveness in 
any chapter of this book. Many of the narra- 
tives cannot pretend to be more than sketches ; 
but, on the other hand, in the story of the 
Arab girl Unku Sherifa there is enough mate- 
rial for the construction of a three-volume novel; 
and in the chapter headed ‘‘ Woodcuts,” which 
deals with the wild animals common in the 
Malay Peninsula, two good tiger stories and 
an amusing account of the ways of a baby 
elephant will be found. The last chapter of 
all is the shortest, but it is also the most 
— for in a few sad sentences it brings 
efore the reader the grief and friendlessness 
of a little native boy, eight years of age, whose 
father had a few hours earlier been hanged for 
the murder of the child’s mother. Sir Frank 
Swettenham is, perhaps, at his best when deal- 
ing with such tragedies as these ; but all that 
he has written is interesting—at least, we find 
it so. 


Two-thirds of Through Dwarf Land and 
Cannibal Country (Fisher Unwin), by Mr. 
A. B. Lloyd, a member of the Church Missionary 
Society who has spent several years in Uganda 
and the surrounding districts, deal with his 
mission work there. His knowledge of dwarf 
land and cannibal country was acquired in the 
course of a march through the Congo forest on 
his way to the west coast, en route for home. 
It is, therefore, necessarily more or less super- 
ficial, The accounts of Schweinfurth, Junker, 
Stanley, and other Central African explorers 
were supplemented last year by a full and 
clear description of the Pygmies, from the pen 
of Capt. Guy Burrows, an official of the Free 
State. After these Mr. Lloyd’s account is 
rather meagre. The little people tracked him 
for some days through the forests around the 
upper waters of the Aruwimi. Taking courage 
by degrees, they at last ventured near enough 
for him to converse with one of their number in 
the Toro language. If Mr. Lloyd and the 
Pygmy really understood each other perfectly, 
the following statement is of great importance 
in disproving the current belief that the mental 
development of these dwarf tribes is very low 
indeed. Mr. Lloyd writes :— 

“‘T asked him the extent of the forest as occupied 

by the Pygmies, and he described the distance by 
telling me the number of days it would take to 
pass through; from east to west seven days, and 
from north to south about six days, or, roughly 
speaking, about one hundred and forty by one 
hundred and twenty miles broad, that is counting 
twenty miles as an average day’s march, which 
would be fairly good walking even for a native in 
the forest. I next asked him the number of his 
people, and he took a piece of stick and broke it 
up into little pieces, about forty in all, and said that 
each piece represented a chief, and he then went on 
to tell me the number of followers of each : some 
had two hundred, others only fifty, and a few as 
many as five hundred.” 
This appears to us to bristle with psychological 
difficulties. On another important point Mr. 
Lloyd also differs from his predecessors, most of 
whom doubt the existence of fetishism or religion 
of any kind among the Pygmies. Mr. Lloyd 
writes :— 

“In passing through the forest I often found 
signs of Pygmy worship. At the foot of some of 
the huge trees I picked up several times little 
bundles of food neatly tied up in rough bark cloth 
sometimes a few forest beans or a little handful o: 
rice. 1 also saw little pots of honey placed at the 
foot of these forest giants. It seemed as if the 
Pygmies venerated the spirit of the great trees 
amongst which they made their home. I also found 
some little temples, very neatly made, that could not 
have belonged to any but the Pygmies.” 

Admitting the facts, we doubt as to their correct 
explanation. Capt. Burrows writes :— 
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“On returning from a day’s hunting the Pygmy 
carefully wraps up several small pieces of meat in 

rass or leaves, betakes himself to the nearest 
fanana plantation, and having selected the bunches 
of bananas he requires, shins up the tree, cuts down 
the bunches selected, and in payment affixes one of 
the small packets of meat to the stem by a little 
wooden skewer. By this means he satisfies his 
conscience and can declare that he has not stolen the 
bananas, but only bought them.” 
May not this have been the origin of the “‘ little 
bundles of food neatly tied up in bark cloth” 
which Mr. Lloyd noticed? These are points 
on which much more evidence is required before 
a decisive opinion can be pronounced. After 
leaving the Pygmies Mr. Lloyd saw something 
of some of the Congo cannibal tribes. Like 
Livingstone and later travellers, he admits that 
many of them are fine specimens physically. 
Nor are they by any means low in the scale of 
civilization. One tribe, the Bangwa, are among 
the best iron-workers in Africa. Mr. Lloyd’s 
route lay through Belgian territory, and un- 
fortunately he confirms the accounts of the 
brutal treatment of natives by Belgian officials. 
The book, like its title, is throughout more 
picturesque than scientific, but as an account 
of an adventurous journey through a remark- 
able region it will be read with interest. It 
should, however, be furnished with an index. 


Beyond Petsora Eastward, by Henry J. Pearson 
(Porter), is an account of two summer trips to the 
Barents Sea, undertaken mainly in the interests 
of science, and more especially of ornithology. 
During the first of these expeditions, in 1895, 
the author entrusted himself and friends toa 
small steam-yacht, the Saxon, which proved a 
most lively craft, and in ‘‘anything like a sea 
waltzed about like a cork on the water.” During 
the second expedition, two years afterwards, 
the author sailed in an old Norwegian sealer, 
provided with an auxiliary screw, and scarcely 
steadier than the smaller craft. The Laura 
was manned by Norwegians, and as Norwegian 
sailors have occasionally been spoken of in terms 
of disparagement, the author takes care to 
assure us that he ‘‘never sailed with a better 
crew.” In the course of these voyages visits 
were paid to ‘‘ fog-environed, wind-tormented ” 
Kolguyef, to Waigat, the west coast of Novaya 
Zemlya, and the Matochkin Shar. An attempt 
was made to reach the coast between the 
Pechora river and the Ural mountains, which 
promises rich results to an ornithologist de- 
Sirous of collecting information on the migration 
of birds; but it failed, as the coast was blocked 
by ice (as late as the end of June), and every 
attempt to approach it was frustrated. An 
ornithologist desirous of visiting this unexplored 
corner of Europe will, therefore, have to ap- 
proach it by land. The author paid a visit to 
the Russian trading town of Khabarova in 
Yugor Strait, which, notwithstanding the fact 
that it consists only of a few block-houses, 
enjoys some celebrity as the port of call for 
vessels penetrating Kara Sea in the hope of 
being able to reach the Yenisei ; he also visited 
two out of the three permanent Samoyed settle- 
ments in Novaya Zemlya, which were recently 
established by the Russian Government. One 
of these settlements, that on Belushya Bay, 
numbers thirteen inhabitants, who are huddled 
up in a tent during summer, but occupy a com- 
modious log-house in winter ; the other is at 
the western entrance to Matochkin Shar. The 
inhabitants keep dogs, but no reindeer. They 
fish in summer, and hunt ice-bears, reindeer, 
and other fur-bearing animals during the winter, 
and the author is of opinion that if the slaughter 
of reindeer is allowed to go on at the present 
wate for a few years longer, that valued animal 
will become extinct. These hunters, it is de- 
clared, have not unfrequently been imposed upon 
by the Russian merchants who annually pay 
them a visit to carry away the produce of the 
chase, and it is pleasant to learn that Dr. Engel- 
hardt, the energetic Governor of Archangel, has 
made arrangements securing to these Samoyeds 





full value for their produce and a regular supply 
of flourand other necessaries at fair market prices, 
Scientific appendices fill nearly half the volume. 
From a statement made by Mr. Pearson we 
learn that up till now fifty-four species of birds 
have been found in Waigat and Novaya Zemlya, 
forty-one of which have been secured by him, 
including eight birds not found before in these 
islands, although numerous in other parts 
of the Arctic regions. Col. H. W. Feilden 
accompanied Mr. Pearson on both expeditions, 
and his reports on the flowering plants and the 
geology of the islands visited are full of interest. 
Specialists report on the lichens and fungi found 
in Novaya Zemlya, whilst Prof. Bonney describes 
the mineralogical specimens brought home. 
Col. Feilden doubts whether during the so- 
called ‘glacial epoch ” the phanerogamous plants 
and all other vegetation were obliterated by an 
ice-cap covering the whole of the Polar area, 
and the entire present flora is due to subsequent 
immigration from the south. Certain peculiari- 
ties in the distribution of the existing flora seem 
to him to point to the survival and subsequent 
extension of what may be called a palaezoic 
flora. The geological structure of the upheaved 
island of Kolguyef confirms him in this view, 
for the sedimentary glacio-marine beds of that 
island show evidence of the absence of an ice- 
sheet from the area where these beds were 
deposited, and of its building-up under conditions 
similar to those which at present exist in the 
Barents Sea. From what we have stated it 
will be understood that the volume under notice 
is of especial interest to the ornithologist. 
But although birds and their doings are to the 
fore on almost every page, the general reader 
will find much to interest him. Intending 
tourists, we fancy, unless they have some special 
hobby in view, are not likely to follow in the 
author’s tracks whilst the magnificent scenery 
of Western Spitzbergen is so readily accessible 
to them. The illustrations are numerous and 
for the most part excellent, but the maps are 
poor and insufficient, whilst the spelling of 
names is not likely to meet with the approval of 
the Geographical Society. This is all the more 
curious as an intelligent Samoyed took much 
pains to teach the author how to pronounce the 
names found upon his Russian—or may we say 
German—maps. 

A Visit to the Russians in Central Asia, by 
Isabella Mary Phibbs, published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co., is a readable little volume 
descriptive of a journey by an English party 
from Tiflis to Samarkand. There will be found 
at p. 146 an account of the present advance of 
Russia towards the Persian Gulf. The writer's 
spelling of names is peculiar, being neither 
scientific nor popular, but mixed. Although she 
goes rather out of her way to introduce pedantic 
spellings of familiar names, yet she adopts the 
popular ‘*‘ Western-European ” form ‘‘ Czar” for 
the Russian Tsar. By the way, she seems 
astonished to find that the Emperor is called 
‘* Emperor,” and not Tsar. The modern title is 
official, and prescribed not only on civil and 
military officials, but on the Church itself in the 
form ‘*‘Imperator.” ‘‘ Tsar,” however, is the 
common word still with the peasants, and, in 
one of its many diminutives, with the private 
soldiers. It is not ‘‘borrowed from the 
Tartars,” but from the Poles, and is probably 
a broken-down form of ‘‘ Kaiser.” 





FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 


Grammaire Historique de la Langue Fran- 
caise. ParKr. Nyrop. TomelI. (Copenhagen, 
Ernst Bojesen ; Leipzig, Harrassowitz ; Paris, 
Picard.)—M. Nyrop is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and a man very well 
versed in the knowledge of Romance languages 
and literatures in general. He has published 
works on Spanish and Roumanian, he is skilled 
in phonetics, but his main line of study is the 
old language and literature of France. His 





book ‘Den oldfranske Heltedigtning,’ pub- 
lished in 1883, is still the chief authority on 
the subject. The ‘ Historic French Grammar,’ 
of which the first volume is before us, is 
certainly the best book of the sort to recommend 
tothose who wish to make a thorough study of the 
French language in its various phases. The 
author is a safe guide, and expresses himself 
clearly without wandering into superfluous ex- 
planations. Notice is taken of the latest re- 
searches even where they are not mentioned. 
The bibliographical index, which is methodical 
in arrangement, shows that M. Nyrop has a 
perfect acquaintance with all that has been 
written on the history of French. The order 
of classification adopted shows that he has read 
the books he records with profit. This index 
enables him to do without quoting continually 
the opinions of his predecessors, a fact which 
makes his book easier to read. 

The arrangement of the work is laudably clear. 
The first chapters treat the history of the lan- 
guage in the following periods: (1) ancient, up 
to the thirteenth century ; (2) middle, fourteenth 
to sixteenth centuries ; (3) classic, seventeenth 
to eighteenth centuries; (4) modern. These 
divisions are arbitrary, but convenient, as 
setting forth the general tendencies of the 
language at each epoch. A chapter on ortho- 
graphy from the sixteenth century up to to-day 
completes the first part. The second part, 
which is much larger, and in four books, is 
devoted to phonetics. It begins with two 
chapters on the evolution of sounds and of 
words. The second of these is not devoid of 
confusion, because it treats of matters so 
heterogeneous as hardly to be covered by the 
title. The phonetics of French follow, and 
secure safe and original treatment. Obviously 
the author’s work is first hand, depending not 
only on the written, but also the spoken lan- 
guage, of which he is a thorough master; indeed, 
perhaps he makes too much of certain pecu- 
liarities of pronunciation which are heard among 
the lower classes of society, but considered incor- 
rect by those who speak well, and consequently 
best left unnoticed. However, foreigners are 
prone to notice vulgarisms. M. Nyrop follows 
up sounds from Latin to the living tongue of 
to-day. This principle, adopted in the grammar 
of Diez, leads to more lucid results than the 
inverse order. In dealing with the vowels he 
follows an order adopted by certain modern 
grammarians in which we see no particular 
advantage : (1) 1; (2) 6,1; (3) 6; (4)a; (6)6; 
(6) 6, i; (7) a; (8) au. He studies each vowel 
as tonic and protonic, treating in each chapter 
metatonics apart. This order appears to us of 
no special merit. We should have preferred 
to see the vowels studied together as tonic, 
then as protonic, and last as metatonic. 

A complex and difficult study such as old 
French may admit of different conclusions. Here 
are a few small points which may be usefully 
considered afresh, in view of the new edition 
sure to be required. The division in dialects 
(section 15), due to Diez, is now antiquated. 
The concluding remark of this paragraph dimi- 
nishes its value considerably. It would be better 
to give up, or at least put in some other light, 
the local variation of French. The writing of 
public or private acts in French in the country 
of Metz (not universally) dates from the thir- 
teenth, not the twelfth, century. The account 
of the spread of French in England and Italy is 
vague and inadequate. It is not wise to cite 
the place-name Gouraincourt as an example of 
the substitution of r for 1; for the form Gaulini 
Curtem is exceedingly dubious, and the Latin 
name appears to have been Gurani Curtem. 
A better instance would be Estivareilles 
(Stivaliculis). By the side of chief (caput), ef 
(apem), should be put lof (/upum) rather than 
leu, which is of different formation. M. Nyrop 
is wrong in saying that the p in trop is pro- 
nounced in ‘‘trop idiot,” but not in ‘“‘ trop 
allemand.” It is sounded in both cases. Oné 
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(habunt for habent) cannot have been formed under 
the influence of sont and vont. The vulgar Latin 
habunt became avrunt, aunt, and finally ont. 
Compare the Provengal aun. So, too, vadunt 
became vaunt, Provencal vaun, French vont. 
The idea that nif is derived from nidum by a 
modification of d cannot be maintained ; the d 
was dropped, and niu left, whence came nif. 
We only offer these remarks to show how 
closely we have studied M. Nyrop’s work. In 
conclusion, it may be said to be worthy of all 
praise, and the second part, we hope, will soon 
follow. 

Zwei alifranzdsische Dichtungen.—La Chaste- 
laine de Saint-Gilles; Dw Chevalier au Barisel. 
Neu hrsg. von O. Schultz-Gora. (Halle, Nie- 
meyer.)—The two poems brought together in 
this volume have nothing in common as regards 
subject or form. The first tells in strophic 
form, with brevity and elegance, the story of a 
young chatelaine, who is given, or rather sold, 
by her father to a rich countryman whom she 
does not love, and is carried off by a young 
chevalier, her lover. The second is written 
in the form in which tales and romances 
of adventure usually appear — octosyllabic 
rhyming couplets. It is the story of the re- 
pentance of a lord of great cruelty who spent 
his life in murdering merchants and pilgrims. 
One day, however—it was Good Friday—he 
yielded to the persuasions of a hermit to work 
out a penance apparently easy to undergo. It 
was simply to fill with water a small cask, a 
barisel. The chevalier undertook to go 
through with this penance, believing that 
the thing was nothing more than a_ jest, 
and without feeling any sorrow for his 
wickedness. But the task was more difficult 
than he had thought. For a year he went 
through countries of all sorts, dipping his cask 
in all the rivers and all the springs without 
managing to fill it. Exhausted with fatigue, 
burnt by the sun, changed beyond recognition, 
he returned after twelve months of vain 
endeavour to the hermit and confessed his 
failure. The hermit explained to him that his 
want of success was due to the absence of con- 
trition for his errors, and he spoke so well that 
the chevalier was moved. He wept, and one 
of his tears fell into the cask and filled it to the 
brim. Then he confessed his sins and died. 
The angels carried his soul to heaven. These 
two poems, so different in subject, are really 
superior to the average of poetry in the 
Middle Ages. Both have been published 
in the old collection of Barbazon and Méon, 
but they were worth printing separately, so as 
to put them within reach of a greater number of 
readers. The present edition is accompanied by 
notes and a glossary, which will make it easy 
to read, if one knows German, even to those 
who have not made a special study of old 
French. But specialists may also profitably 
consult this edition. The stanzas of the 
‘Chatelaine’ all end in refrains borrowed from 
popular poetry, such as 


Jolietement 
Me tient li maus d’amer, 


or 

Nus ne doit lez le bois aler 

Sans sa douce compaingnete. 
M. Schultz-Gora has included in his preface 
some interesting ideas about the use of these 
refrains in old French poetry. The poem of the 
‘ Chevalier of the Cask ’ is based evidently on one 
of those edifying stories called in Latin exempla, 
of which several collections were formed in the 
Middle Ages. The ‘Latin Stories’ published 
in 1842 by Thomas Wright are exempla of this 
sort. But neither these collections nor the 
* Vitze Patrum,’ which is quoted by the author 
of the present story, have yet revealed its 
source. Still, it may be noted that on this sub- 
ject Mr. George Warner has furnished, in his in- 
troduction to the ‘Miracles de Nostre Dame’ 
of Jean Mielot (Roxburghe Club, 1885), some 
information that has escaped the notice of M. 





Schultz-Gora. Mr. Warner mentions from the 
manuscripts of the British Museum two Latin 
narratives which contain variants of the same 
story. 

The ‘Chevalier au Barisel’ has been pre- 
served in four manuscripts, from which M. 
Schultz-Gora has made a text which appears to 
us generally satisfactory. But as he does not 
give the variants of these manuscripts (reserving 
them for a critical edition to be published later), 
it is impossible to state what principles he has 
followed in forming his text. Here and there 
we have remarked things that are wrong. In 
verse 187 més (mais) should be read, not me. 
We do not understand the word O which begins 


this verse :— 
O plus erent a Dieu ahers 
Ceus fesoit il a honte vivre. 


Qui should, we think, be read instead of 0. 
The system of accentuation adopted does not 
seem to us clear, or, at least, not consistent. 
One reads in the glossary apresté, and in the 
text apreste unaccented. Why is pie (foot) 
without accent (v. 467), while puisié (v. 477) has 
one? It seems odd to write énfes (child) with an 
accent. In spite of these details this edition 
will be well received by the increasing number 
of persons who take an interest in old French 


poetry. 








LIVRES D’ETRENNES. 

THE handsomest of the gift-books sent to us 
by Messrs. Hachette & Cie. is L’Image de la 
Femme, a volume which in elegance of type and 
beauty of its reproductions surpasses anything 
produced at the price on this side of the Channel. 
The readable and adequate letterpress furnished 
by M. Dayot is alsoa model which English book- 
makers might study with advantage. He cannot 
be said to limit his survey. He begins with the 
third century before the Christian era, and he 
ends with a drawing of Mrs. Langtry by Lady 
Granby and a medallion of the divine Sarah. He 
embraces many nations and countries, including 
‘*Varistocratique et froide Angleterre.” Of 
course France figures largely, and M. Dayot 
expresses a just admiration for Chardin ; but 
Romney, Reynolds, and Gainsborough are well 
represented, especially Romney, and the lesser 
men, Hoppner and Lawrence, are by no means 
overlooked. He should not have so greatly 
neglected Millais. Too much importance is 
assigned to Winterhalter, and in a note (p. 337) 
the author apologizes for doing so. 

Le Trésor de Madeleine, by Pierre Maél, 
capitally illustrated by M. E. Zier (Hachette), 
is a tale in which the German invasion and the 
siege of Paris play the principal part. The 
hero is an officer who is educated at St. Cyr, 
and receives his commission about 1867. He is 
taken prisoner when covering the retreat from 
Reichshoffen, but escapes and takes part in the 
defence of the capital. — L’Or du Péle, by 
Danielle d’Arthez (Hachette), is a clever story 
of Klondyke, with excellent illustrations by 
M. A. Paris, whither the French hero proceeds 
in company with an Englishman—but as his 
name is Carnegie, he was probably a Scotsman 
—journalist, tourist, and explorer in one, and 
in the end turns out more successful than most 
adventurers. The tale is well told. 

From the same publishers we have L’ Equipagede 
** La Rosette,” the story of a gallant lugger which 
is on the look-out for English enemies, for the 
time is the end of the iast century. M. Gonzague- 


Privat, the author, has a good knowledge of, 


English words and phrases, though ‘roats- 
beef ” (p. 121) needs correction ; and he credits 
an English sea-captain with bravery as well as 
bad French. The book is easily written and the 
illustrations are first-rate. Besides the war 
manceuvres, a lost child and a capital big dog 
add much to the romance, which shifts to Ports- 
mouth sometimes from the other side of the 
Channel. M. Paris is again the illustrator. 

A book for young children, J’apprends a 
Compter, of the same publishers, might be in- 


troduced with advantage into English nur. 
series where the early acquisition of French 


is deemed desirable. Mon Journal and Lee. 
tures pour Tous are the annual volumes of two 
admirable periodicals issued by the firm. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. ArtHur H. Norway's Highways and 
Byways in Yorkshire (Macmillan) is well and 
pleasantly written, and though he does not go 
deeply into any subject, he contrives to tell a 
great deal about many of the places he visits, 
May all tourists be as good-tempered as he was! 
Only once did he show any impatience with 
existing conditions, and that was when he 
plucked a town out of the county of Durham to 
improve the north-eastern corner of Yorkshire, 
because ‘‘ the unity of Yorkshire, the rotundity 
of my theme, demanded a town of note there.” 
Alas that he should have to make that raid 
when Barnard Castle is scarcely worth de- 
scribing! Had he seen it forty years ago, when 
it was divinely beautiful, the words ‘grimy and 
squalid ” would never have suggested themselves 
to him. The subject is painful, for nearly all 
the beauty is gone; the raising of the bridge, 
the planting of gasworks and a hideous factory, 
each in the very eye of a lovely view, are 
irreparable injuries. Mr. Norway, however, 
did not see everything there was to see, unless 
more evil has been done than we are aware of. 
‘* Blagroves,” a picturesque house in which 
Cromwell is said to have slept, used to stand in 
Galgate. A few houses higher up, just at the 
corner of the street leading to Greta Bridge, was 
an inn, ‘‘ The Burns’ Head,” with a portrait of 
the poet as a sign. Morritt showed this to 
Walter Scott, and asked if it was like the poet. 
‘*How long has it been there?” asked Scott. 
‘* Two or three years,” was the answer. ‘‘ Then 
it’s not like Robbie,” said Scott; ‘‘ Robbie 
would never have stayed so long outside a 
public- house!” Mr. Norway is puzzled to 
explain a rhyme by which North-Country boys 
goad each other on to fight :— 

A coward ! A coward o’ Barney Castle 
Dare not come out to fight a battle ! 
Surely, this is a survival of an old rhyme made 
during the time of ‘‘the Rising in the North,” 
when Sir G. Bowes seized the castle as soon as 
he heard of the rebellion, and held it until the 
royal army came. The rhyme failed to provoke 
Sir George into forgetfulness of his policy, but 
it rarely fails to excite combat now. Little is 
said about the beauty of Whitby, because there 
is so little left. Most of the red roofs are gone, 
rows upon rows of cheap new houses have been 
built, and a town which was matchlessly pic- 
turesque has become only a not very convenient 
bathing-place. Mr. Norway tells how Denton, 
a pirate in Cromwell’s time, seized two hundred 
firking of butter there, but does not say a word 
about the great battle at Hvitaby, described in 
the ‘ Ragnar Lodbrog Saga,’ when to avenge the 
death of King Ragnar the Danes came thither, 
accompanied by the terrible cow Sibylia, who 
roared so appallingly that all assailants fled before 
her. He mentions ‘‘ the street of steps ” which 
leads to the heights on which the abbey 
stands, but has no word of the old Monks’ 
Road which, paved with rough-hewn stone, 
runs on a much lower level side by side with it. 
He says nothing of Ceedmon, nor even of Capt. 
Cook, nor does he tell of the legion of devils 
sent against St. Hilda and her monastery by 
the arch fiend, all of whom by power of prayer 
she turned into headless serpents—the ammon- 
ites of Whitby commerce. He speaks of the 
belief that in her time the very sea - birds 
stooped in their flight as they crossed the abbey 
to do homage to her. If this was the object of 
their stooping she was ungrateful, for according 
toa Whitby superstition of the present day, all 
sea- birds drop down dead if they cross the 
abbey, because of a curse laid upon them by 
‘her. If the monastic buildings were thatched, 
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the birds, perhaps, stooped to obtain materials 
for their nests—hence the tradition. There is 
an amusing little story connected with Hardraw 
Force which Mr. Norway would doubtless have 
welcomed had he heard it. Mr. Ruskin and 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn were visiting the 
scene of some of Turner’s Yorkshire drawings 
and went to Hardraw Force. Part of the way 
from the village was rough, and Mr. Severn 
outstripped the others. When he came to the 
Fall he met a villager returning, and began to 
talk with him. ‘‘ What amazes me,” said he, 
‘ig that the constant friction of this large body 
of water never wears away the rock below it — 
that seems just as hard and strong as ever.” 
“Jt’s thanks to me and Tommy, then.” 
‘You don't mean that you—” ‘I mean that 
we just have to take and build it up again every 
few years. I’ll wish you good day, sir.” 
“Good day,” said Mr. Severn. ‘‘ Oh, by-the- 
by, if you meet a gentleman coming here with 
alady do tell him about that. He will be so in- 
terested.” ‘* Arthur! Arthur !” cried Mr. Ruskin 
when he came, ‘‘ how could you do such a cruel 
thing ? You have made me perfectly miserable.” 
We seem to be finding fault with Mr. Norway ; 
but, indeed, his book is very good of the kind, 
and we are only trying to help out his descrip- 
tion of certain favourite places. The fault we 
do find is that he gets over the ground too 
quickly. Justice has not been done to St. 
Mary’s Church at Beverley ; Bowes is left un- 
visited; and if it was desirable to cross the 
bridge at Barnard Castle, it was equally desir- 
able to go as far as the middle of Croft Bridge 
to describe the ceremonies which took place 
before Durham ceased to be a County Palatine, 
and the judges had, so to speak, almost to ask 
permission to enter the county. The book 
gains much by its excellent illustrations. 


Marget at the Manse, by Ethel F. Heddle 
(Gardner, Darton & Co.), is a series of sketches 
of life and character in a lonely parish, written 
by the ‘‘meenister,” and dedicated to ‘‘the 
original of ‘Marget,’ the wise, the witty, and 
the tender-hearted”’ housekeeper, who ruled 
with a strong and kindly hand over manse and 
minister and things in general. Miss Heddle 
has insight and sympathy and a pretty touch, 
and Marget and her subjects are admirably 
‘drawn, but the persistent use of dialect will 
repel many Southron readers. 


Out in Life’s Rain, by Mary E. Mann (Hut- 
chinson), is slight in plot, but charmingly 
written, and the writer has the happy gift of 
making her characters live and move and attract 
and repel. The stately rector and his stern, 
but soft-hearted wife, the dogged old gardener, 
his sly and timeserving wife, and her very 
unattractive children—indeed, all the folk who 
cluster round the bewitching Mercy and her 
stalwart lover—are drawn with skill and sym- 
pathy and success. ‘Out in Life’s Rain’ will 
be popular, because it is pleasant to read, and 
itis strongly to be recommended to guardians 
of the poor, especially to such as are members 
of ladies’ boarding-out committees, 


In The Queen of the World (Lawrence & 
Bullen) Mr. Luke Netterville has added yet 
one more to the innumerable attempts at 
depicting life in a future century. According 
tohim, our descendants will be the subjects of 
4 world-wide Mongolian tyranny, will fight 
their battles in the air, and will say ‘‘Sosh, 
sosh,” when they wish to express approval and 
delight. Fancy that ! 


Messrs, P. S. Kinc & Son send us a paper- 
covered book published for Columbia Uni- 
versity by the Macmillan Company in New 
York. It is the work of Dr. W. M. Burke, 
and forms the first number of a_ twelfth 
Yolume of the ‘‘Columbia Political Science 
Faculty, Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law,” under the title History and 
Functions of Central Labor Unions. Dr. Burke, 


confines himself to the United Kingdom and 
the United States. The history of the Trades 
Union Congress is accurate. The Central 
Labour Unions of the United States appear to 
be of the nature of our best Trades Councils. To 
the number of seventy-nine, they are affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labour. The 
organization appears to be admirable, but we 
have not as yet seen, except in a very few states 
of the Union, much effect produced by it in the 
enforcement of legislation. Dr. Burke dis- 
cusses with ability and impartiality the relation 
of organized labour to political parties. We 
cannot lay down his book without once again 
expressing our sense of the value of the research 
work in political philosophy which is being 
done by Columbia University, by Johns Hop- 
kins University, and by other such bodies in 
the United States. 


Wuy Miss Isa Bowman should call herself 
“*the Real Alice in Wonderland,” why she 
should print in facsimile the letters Mr. Dodg- 
son wrote to herself and others, why she should 
make her photograph the frontispiece of a 
volume, and why she should publish that volume 
at all are questions her publishers are more able 
to answer than we. Suffice it to say, The Story 
of Lewis Carroll (Dent) had better have been left 
in manuscript along with his diary and letters. 


WE have received the first two volumes of 
the ‘‘ Author’s édition de luxe” of Mark Twain’s 
works, containing The Innocents Abroad. No 
apologies are needed for its appearance, as he 
modestly declares. Luxury befits a public 
benefactor. The volumes, handsome in print 
and get-up, are obviously American work, and 
not, we hope, fairly representative of Trans- 
atlantic binding, for three pages and an illus- 
tration fell out of our copy as we turned the 
leaves. The few illustrations are a great im- 
provement on the many, and often inept, 
performances of the usual edition. Prof. 
Brander Matthews contributes a ‘‘ biographical 
criticism ”’—one must have these things now, 
though it seems a little otiose to introduce 
Mark Twain. The biography is brief, as it 
should be, the criticism not very illuminating 
or judicious. Mark Twain is too American for 
an American to criticize. The verdicts on the 
books separately are, however, excellent. Few 
realize, and many have never read, the author’s 
best books, things suffered in America rather than 
things seen in Europe. The books of travel arethe 
best known and the worst written in places. They 
show, however, much of the humourist’s special 
gifts. It requires a great deal of courage to 
write a humorous book. Mark Twain shows in 
these travel-books to an exhilarating extent the 
courage of his independence, his frankness, his 
irreverence, and (severe critics will add not 
without reason) his ignorance. He is sans peur, 
though not, for ali his apologist’s protests, sans 
reproche for things like the Yankee at Arthur’s 
Court. The stories he tells against himself, the 
little things an Englishman—always afraid of 
being ridiculous—never confesses: these are 
much ; his artistry in style and language is a 
good deal more. Here he has influenced writers 
on this side a good deal. His claims to philo- 
sophy and a place by Molitre may wait, but we 
bow and admire before the romances of Huck 
Finn, the creator of the Man from Gadsby’s, 
the story-teller of the Blue Jays, and plenty of 
other lessons in point and reticence to our own 
humourists. To use a golf term, Mark Twain 
at his best never ‘‘ presses,” and they so often 
do. And that spoils the whole business. Messrs, 
Chatto & Windus are the publishers. 


Théophile et Pawl de Viau: Etude Historique 
et Littérair.. Par Charles Garrisson. (Paris, 
Picard.) — Not very happy was the idea of 
bringing together in a single biographical essay 
the lives of two men so different in ideas, in 
talent, and the conditions of their lives as 


known—was;a poet not without imagination 
and elegance, and at the same time a free- 
thinker—a libertin,. as.it was styled in the 
seventeenth century.’ He passed his days at 
Paris, and for a time in the’durance of a prison, 
to find later at Chantilly a refuge and protection 
with Duke Henri de Montmoreticy. Here he 
wrote one of his most successful works; the series 
of odes known as the ‘ Maison de Silvie.’ The 
other brother, Paul, on the contrary, was, one 
of those Protestant petty lords who seemed to 
preserve the obstinate and unruly spirit of their 
sixteenth-century predecessors. He fought as 
long as he could against the troops of the king 
without ever playing a notable part, and his 
life, much of which is obscure, always remained 
separate from his brother’s. The little M. 
Garrisson tells us of him is lost in the more 
abundant details of Théophile’s restless life ; 
and as the book is but badly arranged, and 
possesses no index, much time may be lost in a 
search for the principal facts concerning the 
two brothers. Indeed, it may be said that the 
search for something new in the volume means an 
entire waste of time. As regards Paul, we have 
come across some documents which seem to be 
new ; but it is M. Garrisson’s deplorable 
habit throughout his monograph not to indicate 
sources. As for Théophile, who is the chief sub- 
ject of the work, we think that no information 
will be found which has not been presented more 
fully by M. Alleaume in the preface to his edition 
of the works of Théophile, or the much better and 
well-indexed book by Dr. K. Schirmacher, pub- 
lished two years ago under the title ‘ Theophile 
de Viau, sein Leben und seine Werke: Litte- 
rarische Studie.’ Perhaps some obliging corre- 
spondent has informed M. Garrisson about this 
book, for he quotes it in one or two places, but 
in a way that suggests that he has not read it. He 
does not even seem to know whether the author 
is a man ora woman. In any case he has got 
no good out of it, and, briefly, his study is too 
weak in ideas and style to pretend to any con- 
siderable merit. It cannot be recommended 
either for literary distinction or erudition. 

MM. Armanp Cotin & Cre. publish Suédois 
et Norvégiens chez eux, by a writer whose name, 
Quillardet, we do not remember to have heard 
before. It is not a book of travel, but a generat 
view of social Sweden and social Norway, truth- 
ful and well executed, but not in any sense novel 
or striking. 

La Macédoine: La Question Macédonienne 
dans l’Antiquité, au Moyen-Age, et dans la 
Politique Actuelle, is a book in the Greek in- 
terest —anti-Russian and anti-Slav. It is 
written by Dr. Cléanthés Nicolaidés, and pub- 
lished in French at Berlin by Johannes Rede, 
of the Librairie Stuhr. The account of the 

resent position at Mount Athos is interesting. 
Three Slav monasteries pray for ‘‘ the king” in 
the words ‘‘Holy Autocrat of Russia,” and seven- 
teen Greek monasteries in the words ‘‘ rest of 
the never-to-be-forgotten Byzantine Emperor.” 
Mr. A. C. Benson has written a thoughtful 
introduction to Poems by Matthew Arnold (Lane), 
a collection of such of Arnold’s verses as are no 
longer copyright. Mr. H. Ospovat contributes 
some rather mannered illustrations, the merits 
of which would be better seen if they had 
appeared in a portfolio.—Reprints have reached 
us belonging to the ‘‘ Temple Classics” of the 
Laxdela Saga and Earle’s Microcosmographie ; 
to the latter are appended the ‘ Characters’ of 
Theophrastus. The volume has been well 
edited by Mr. W. D. Rouse. In the same pretty 
series appears In Memoriam, with an “‘editorial 
appendix ” by Mr. Gollancz.—An attractive re- 
issue of Browning’s Men and Women has been 
produced by Messrs. A. Constable & Co. 
Tur exceeding ingenuity of the French is 
well shown in the admirable Almanach Hachette 
(Hachette), of which the issue for 1900 is before 
us. Our British almanacks are full of informa- 





Théophile and Paul de Viau. Of these two 





considering the limitations of his subject, rightly 


brothers, the first—the only one generally 


tion, but dry; their French rival is full of 
information, and lively. — Whitaker’s Peerage 
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(Whitaker) has been renamed and revised. It 
is a thoroughly serviceable handbook. 

We have on our table The Praise of Gardens, 
by A. F. Sieveking (Dent),— Origins and Issues, 
by the Author of ‘Times and Days’ (Chiswick 
Press), — Readings in Fors Clavigera, by J. 
Ruskin (G. Allen), — Reader’s Companion to 
Sesame and Lilies, by P. W. T. Warren (G. 
Allen),—A Son of Africa, by Anna, Comtesse 
de Brémont (Greening),—Mr. Boyton, by W. D. 
Hayes (Simpkin), —The Iron Star, by J. P. True 
(Gay & Bird),—Doxie Dent, by J. Ackworth 
(C. H. Kelly),—The Lover’s Shakspere, compiled 
by C. B. Jones (Gay & Bird),—The Lute and 
Lays, by C. S. Welles, M.D. (Bell),—and Aus 
den Papyrus der Kéniglichen Museen, by A. 
Erman and F. Krebs (Berlin, Spemann). 
Among New Editions we have The Crocus, by 
J. E. M. (Birmingham, Cornish),—The Rose 
Garden of Persia, by L. S. Costello (Gibbings & 
Co.),—Professions for Boys, by M. L. Pechell 
and J. J. Nolan (Simpkin),—South Africa of 
To-day, by Capt. Francis Younghusband (Mac- 
millan),—and The Rose, by Mary Elliott (Bir- 
mingham, Cornish). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Vincent's (M. R.) A History of the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

** House” on Sport (The), by Members of the London Stock 
Exchange, edited by W. A. Morgan, Vol. 2, 21/ net. 
—— (H. M.) Art-Life of William Morris Hunt, svo. 

2/6 net. 
Litchfield’s (F.) Pottery and Porcelain, imp. 8vo. 15/ net. 
Poetry. 

Craig's (W. A.) Poems and Ballads, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Hill's (R.) Voices in Dreamland, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Moliére, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

History and Biography. 

Derby, Calendar of the Records of the County of, compiled 
by Rev. J. C. Cox, roy. 8vo. 21/ net. 

Dictionary of National Biography: Vol. 61, Whichcord— 
Williams, roy. 8vo. 15/ net. 

Johnson’s (T. G.) Sappho the Lesbian, 4to. 4/6 net. 

Mathews’s (S.) History of the New Testament Times in 
Palestine, 175 B.C. to 70 a.D., cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Robinson’s (C. N.) A Pictorial History of the Transvaal, 3/6 

Geography and Travel, 

Lowell’s (J. R.) Impressions of Spain, compiled by J. B. 
Gilder, 8vo. 5/ 

Potocki’s (Count J.) Sport in Somaliland, translated by 
J. Curtin, folio, 84/ net. 

Timmins’s (H. T.) Nooks and Corners of Shropshire, 21/ net. 

General Literature. 

Burke's (Sir B.) Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, 
edited by A. P. Burke, imp. 8vo. 42/ = 

Grant’s (M.) While the Lotus is Closed, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Post Office London Directory, 1900, imp. 8vo. 32/ 

Servant Problem (The), er. 8vo. 2/6 

True’s (J. P.) The Iron Star, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Staerk (W.): Studien zur Religions- u. Sprachgeschichte 
des Alten Testaments: Part 2, Prolegomena zu e, 
Geschichte der israelit. Vitersage. Zur Geschichte der 
hebr. Volksnamen, 3m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Koldewey (R.) u. Puchstein (O.): Die griechischen Tempel 
in Unteritalien u. Sicilien, 2 vols. 150m. 

Lindner (A.): Die Basler Galluspforte u. andere romanische 
Bildwerke der Schweiz, 4m. 

Moriz-Eichborn (K.): Der Skulpturencyklus in der Vorhalle 
des Freiburger Munsters, 10m. 

Peltzer (A.): Deutsche Mystik u. deutsche Kunst, 8m. 

Piickler-Limpurg (S.): Martin Schaffner, 3m. 

Schmarsow (A.): Masaccio-Studien : V. Der Fortschritt des 
Meisters, 44m. 

Philology. 


Frey (A.): C. F. Meyer, sein Leben u. seine Werke, 6m. 
Lautensach (O.): Grammatische Studien zu den griech- 
ischen Tragikern u. Komikern, Augment u. Re- 
duplikation, 4m. 
Science 


Gessmann (G. W.): Die Geheimsymbole der Chemie u. 
Medicin des Mittelalters, 10m. 
Heller (J.): Die Krankheiten der Nigel, 12m. 








THE SCRIBE OF ‘THE KINGIS QUAIR.’ 
Dundee, December 20, 1899. 

In the Atheneum for July 11th, 1896, I had 
the honour of initiating a correspondence as to 
the authorship of ‘ The Kingis Guair,’ in which 
Prof. Skeat and M. Jusserand took part. At 
that time I gave the result of an examination of 
the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, and 
showed that some of the names of possessors 
of the MS. seemed to indicate that it had been 








written between 1488 and 1513. Especially 
did I point out that it bore the name of Henry, 
Lord Sinclair, who attained that title in 1488, 
and was slain at Flodden. This argument was 
directed against the conclusion put forward by 
Mr. J. T. T. Brown, in his book ‘The Author- 
ship of the Kingis Quair,’ that the poem was not 
composed before the second half of the fifteenth 
century, and could not be’the work of JamesI., 
who was assassinated in 1436. I further showed 
that, as the MS. also bore the name of Elizabeth 
Sinclair, née Keith, who was a great-grand- 
daughter of the royal poet, it might almost be 
regarded as a family document. The letter in 
the Atheneum of December 16th, written by Mr. 
George Neilson, confirms my arguments, though 
quite unconsciously on his part. Mr. Neilson has 
made a personal examination of the MS. at the 
Bodleian. Having been prevented myself from 
making a contemplated second scrutiny of the 
document, I had asked Mr. W. A. Craigie, of 
Oxford, to do so for me, and the results of his 
minute examination have reached me simul- 
taneously with the appearance of Mr. Neilson’s 
letter—a strange coincidence, but absolutely 
without collusion. Permit me to add a few more 
facts to this interesting controversy. 

Some months ago the Rev. John Ferguson, 
B.D., Aberdalgie, called my attention to the 
MSS. of ‘The Brus’ and ‘ Wallace’ in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, transcribed by 
John Ramsay, who was prior of the Carthusian 
monastery, Perth, from 1496 till his death in 
1501; and Mr. Ferguson suggested that as 
James I. had founded this monastery, and was 
buried within its walls, it was possible that 
‘The Kingis Quair’ had been transcribed by 
the prior as a memorial of the founder at the 
instigation of Henry, Lord Sinclair. As the 
volume of ‘ Wallace,’ edited for the Scottish Text 
Society by Mr. Moir, contains a facsimile of a 
page of the Edinburgh MS., it was possible 
for Mr. Craigie to compare it with the 
Bodleian MS. ; and he reports that the hand- 
writing of the latter is not that of Prior 
John Ramsay. A very important point to which 
Mr. Craigie’s attention was directed was the 
illuminated coat of arms on folio 118. In Mr. 
Brown’s book there is given a description by 
Miss Parker (who examined the MS. for him) 
which is incorrect both in fact and in heraldry ; 
and Mr. Brown airily refers to the shield as 
‘‘displaying, I believe, the arms of some West 
Highland or Hebridean family.” This sugges- 
tion istotally wrong. From Mr. Craigie’s coloured 
sketch it is evident that these are the arms of 
Henry, Lord Sinclair, as borne by him in 1488. 
They are thus blazoned by Nisbet in his ‘ Essay 
on the Ancient and Modern Use of Armories,’ 
p. 214 :— 

“* Quarterly, lst and 4th, Azure, a ship at anchor, 
her oars erect in saltire, within a double tressure, 
counterflowered, or; 2nd and 3rd, Azure, a ship 
under sail, or, as descended of the Sinclairs, Earls 
of Orkney and Caithness; over all an inescutcheon, 
Argent, a cross engrailed, sable.” 


Referring to this matter Mr. Craigie writes :— 


“The shield has evidently been done when the 
MS. was illuminated, but this was later than the 
writing of at least the earlier portion of it. The MS., 
in fact, consists of two parts. The earlier of these, 
up to folio 191, contains various Chaucerian poems, 
genuine and spurious, and is in one hand throughout, 
with the exception of the first folio. The second 
folio is extremely dirty, and it seems clear to me 
that it must for some time have been the first page 
of the book, i.e. the beginning of ‘Troilus and 
Cressyde’ was lost. The scribe who supplied the 
deficiency (the leaf is pasted in) also wrote ‘The 
Kingis Quair’ down to stanza177. This quite dis- 
poses of Mr. Brown’s argument from the poems 
wrongly attributed to Chaucer, for the man who 
copied the ‘ Quair’ had nothing to do with this ; he 
simply added to MS. already in existence. The hand 
which begins at stanza 178 of the ‘ Quair’ continues 
to the end of the volume, with the exception of the 
last two or three pages. The illuminatiug of the 


whole was done after the MS. was completed.” 


Referring to the much-discussed introduction 
to the poem, ‘‘ Heirefter followis the quair,” 





&c., Mr. George Neilson says that he was not 
able to satisfy himself that it is in the same 
handwriting as the poem. On this matter Mr, 
Craigie writes :— 

“There isan important point about t i 
of the‘ Quair.’ This is not on folio 192, tye 
blank portion of the ay omy. page, and is ing 
different hand and ink from anything else in the 
volume, It must therefore have been added bya 
later possessor of the MS. This raises the question, 
Did the writer of the heading have independent 
knowledge as to the authorship of the poem, or did 
he simply take it from the colophon? I think 
the former supposition is the more probable 
of the two, because there are two new factg 
in the heading, (1) that the poem is called ‘The 
Kingis Quair, and (2) that James composed it in 
England. That James I. was the author of the poem 
was, therefore, not merely a guess of one scribe 
but a belief shared by others.” ‘ 

Turning to Mr. Neilson’s most interesting 
letter, I think I can supply confirmatory evi. 
dence in support of his theory that the MS, 
was written—or at least illuminated—by James 
Graye. Some particulars regarding Graye, 
which Mr. Neilson does not furnish, will show 
his connexion with the Sinciair family. Graye’s 
name first appears in public documents as wit- 
ness to a charter by Archbishop Schevez of 
St. Andrews, dated October, 1490, granting the 
lands of Kemback and Kinnaird, in Fife, to his 
nephew John, son of the archbishop’s brother, 
Henry Schevez of Kilquhiss (‘ Reg. Mag. Sig.’), 
In this document Graye is described as Vicar of 
Hailes. Now Henry, Lord Sinclair, the first 
possessor of the Bodleian MS., was married to 
Margaret Hepburn, daughter of Adam, second 
Lord Hailes. In 1497 Graye had been pro- 
moted in the Church, as the following entry in 
the ‘ Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer’ for 
that date shows: ‘*Item, in Sanctandrois, to 
Dene James Graye, chanoune, that brocht ane 
payntit table to the King, giffin be the Kingis 
command, xxviij.s.” As Mr. Neilson states, 
Graye was secretary to the successor of Schevez, 
Archbishop James Stewart, Duke of Ross, 
brother of James IV., who died in 1503/4, and 
he was thus in the highest circle of the Court. 
To show how closely Henry, Lord Sinclair, was 
related to the royal family, it may be stated 
that his grandmother was a daughter of 
Robert III. and sister cf the poet James L, 
while his aunt was wife to the brother of 
James III. He was thus a grand-nephew of 
the putative author of ‘The Kingis Quair.’ 
Henry’s daughter-in-law—the Elizabeth Sinclair 
of the Bodleian MS.—was great-granddaughter 
of James I., the poet, and thus bore the same 
relationship to the peet as did James IV., the 
reigning monarch when the poem was tran- 
scribed. There were thus family reasons for 
Henry, Lord Sinclair, having his grand-uncle’s 
poem transcribed, and for Elizabeth Sinclair pre- 
serving it as a precious literary heirloom. To 
allege that the Sinclairs were imposed upon by 
a forged poem purporting to be the work of 
their kingly ancestor and kinsman, and that 
they should endorse the forgery some fifty years 
after the king’s death, is perfectly futile. The 
genesis of the Bodleian MS. may be thus 
explained : Lord Sinclair wished to have a a 
of his grand-uncle’s poem. The original MS. 
was then in the king’s possession. It was 
arranged, therefore, that James Graye (an old 
acquaintance of Lady Sinclair), who was then 
secretary to the king’s brother, and was well 
known at Court, should be entrusted with the 
MS. for transcription. Graye had then beside 
him a volume with Chaucerian poems, having 
many blank leaves, and in it he transcri 
‘The Kingis Quair,’ decorating the book with 
the arms of his patron, Lord Sinclair, for whom 
this copy was made. A. H. Minar. 





A GAFF TOPSAIL YARD. 

In your review of Mr. Clark Russell's new 
book, ‘A Voyage at Anchor,’ the title of which 
is an anomaly—for how cana vessel make a ss 
while she is at anchor ?—you ask, ‘‘ Does 
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Britannia carry a gaff topsail yard?” I say, No; 
pecause no such thing exists, or ever has been 
known to exist. A ‘‘gaff” isa spar to which a 
fore and aft sail is bent. A ‘‘yard” is a long 
spar hung by the centre to a mast to spread the 
square sails upon. Consequently a _ topsail 
spread by 9 og is a square topsail, and a top- 
sail spread by a gaff is a gaff topsail. Surely 
Mr. Russell, even with his small nautical ex- 
perience, ought to have known better than to 
make such a mistake. Navticvs. 








AN EARLY LATIN GRAMMAR USED AT 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
British Museum, December 14, 1899. 

In cataloguing the accompt rolls of the rectory 
of Oakham, co. Rutland, preserved among the 
muniments of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, I have found one headed ‘‘ Appreciacio 
et vendicio bladi rectorie de Okham post festum 
sancti Michaelis anno vij° et in parte octauo 
Edwardi III. per vnum annum integrum per 
superuisum Rogeri Waleys et per Galfridum 
Belle, prepositum ibidem,” a.p. 1333-4. This 
roll, on its completion, was sent up to the 
Abbey to be audited, and on the back of it, 
which was blank, the Magister Scholarium or 
Preceptor Puerorum has written, in a hand 
of the same date, evidently for the use 
of the grammar children, as they were 
called, a copy of the Latin prosody which he 
taught them. Thinking it may prove of interest 
to all old Westminster boys, I subjoin an accu- 
rate copy of it :— 

quarte declensionis, secunde declensionis, 
— tus, turba citus, si piscis habetur 

ec 
Seta per,s,  scripta constat sutoribus apta, 

Quot modis accipitur ista dictio minus sex modis 
videlicet, 

Aliquando accipitur proprie vt cum dico, hoc est 
minus illo, Et aliquando ponitur pro citra vt, genus 
non habet minus duabus speciebus, id est, non habet 
citra duas species. Et aliquando ponitur negative, 
sicut quando ponitur pro non, Vt cum dico, Bonus 
es si minus mencior, Et aliquando tenetur exceptive, 
vt habeo sex denarios obolo minus. Et aliquando 
idem est quam paucorum, vnde Omerus, bis septem 
venire minus quam mille ducente. Et aliquando 
tenetur attenuative vt ad minus habeo decem 
denarios et forte pluries. Et aliquando tenetur pri- 
vative vt minus habeo quadrantem, Vnde versus, 
Hoc minus est illo non esse minus speciebus, 

Dico genus geminis, bonus es sed si minus erras, 
Sex nummos obolo minus hinc est versus Omeri, 
Bis septem venire minus quam mille ducente, 

Ad minus hic decem nummos habet attenuatur 
Ad minus hic vnum quadrantem possidet, 


Accumbens dormit, discumbeas fercula sumit 
id est, maiestatem 
Concumbens violat, procumbens numen adorat 
mbens plorat, incumbit qui labor instat 
Occumbens moritur, victus subcumbere situr 
Qui iacet et comedit in lecto quisque recumbit 
Excubat in castris homo peruigil incubat ornix 


Materie prime nomen recto datur ile 
llion pars troge rex ilis fit quoque troge 


C. 
emt hominum plurali dictaque tantum 
is 
lliag, ut reperis nomen fuit hec mulieris 
llas fertur aqua in quo periit puer ilas 
Ilum quod valet ad nichilum sic penna rotundit 


a ti. to. a. um. 
Filius est natus ortus remanet tibi natus 
Est nomen primum sit participansque secundum 

scriptum per v. et prima correpta 
Leuo, as, id est, subleuare vel levem facere vel 
prima correpta 

exonerare, Vnde hic et hec levis et hoc le. id est 
rite, set leno, as scriptum per N. prima producenda, 
id est planare vnde hic et hec lenis et hoc le. id est, 


leue 
planus, a, um, prima producitur. Et hec leua per v, 
id est, sinistra manus, vnde leuus, a, um, id est, 
Sinister, a, um vel malus vel peruersus, vnde versus 
Si primam breuies dic exonerare leuare 
Dicitur inde leuis sine pondere res bene queuis 
i producatur leno tunc quumque notatur 
Pro plano lenis, non valet esse breuis 
ec 
Leua sinistra manus sit per primam variata 
Est leuus prauus vox mobilis inde creata 
hic lecator per N. 


hec per N. 

Leua sinistra manus meretrix vero sit tibi lena 
Est homo seritus qui seros vertice portat 
Sirritus fertur qui tunc demencia torquit 

Censeo, es, secunde conjugationis facit preteritum 
censui, et suppina, censum. sum. Et Censo, is tertie 
conjugationis habet idem preteritum, scilicet censui, 
sed non habet idem suppinum quia facit in suppinis, 
censitum. tu. prima correpta, Sed censio, is, quarte 
conjugationis facit censui in preterito et censitum, 
tu. in suppinis, prima producenda ergo pro voluntate 
legentis dicatur in prosa censitus, prima correpta 
vel censitus prima producenda, et non differunt in 
simplicitate sed in compositione et literatura, et 
signant idem, quod iudico, as, iubeo, es, statuo, as, 
appello, as, suadeo, es, delibero, as, numero, as, et 
nomino, as, et omnia sunt actiua cum omnibus suis 
compositis exceptis succenceo, ces, succenso, cis et 
succensio, cis, pro irasci, sed si inueniantur ut 
suorum simplicium reddebant sententie actiua erunt, 
vnde versus 
Censeo flectatur more secunda datur 
Preteritum per vi per sum fit voce suppini 
Censo dicatur et coniuga terna notatur 
Format preteritum per vi per itumque suppinum 
Censio censiui censitum quarta notatur 
Judico sic iubeo statuo sibi connumeratur 
Suadeo cum numero delibero talia plura 
Estimo iungatur et nomino dant sua iura 
Censeo cum natis actiue stare sciatis 
Cum notat irasci succenseo uult remoueri 
Exscaturisat aues, pisces exenterat ille 


Hustillat porcos excoreatque boues 
hic hoc 
Carduus est tribulus tribulum terit allia salsa 


ec 
Dicitur id tribula teritur qua putrida gleba 
ro. ris ro, ras 
Obserit impediens ille obserat 
claudens 
Pullus eque fetus et galline vocitatur 
Tunc substantivum semper pullus teneatur 
Adiectiuatur cum niger esse datur. 
Epwarp J. L. Scorrt. 


ostia 








DUPLICATED BOOK-TITLES. 


Wir regard to Mr. Higham’s letter in your 
issue of the 23rd inst., I find that Mr. Alfred 
Wallace, in his introductory note to the new 
edition of Miss Blind’s poems ‘The Ascent of 
Man,’ writes as follows :— 

“She appears to have taken her main inspiration 
from Darwin’s ‘ Descent of Man,’ and she anticipated 
Prof. Drummond both as to bis title and in some of 
his main conceptions.” 

T, FisHerR Unwin. 





THE BOOK SALES OF 1899, 


I. 

An analysis of the book sales held during the 
past twelve months supports a number of con- 
clusions which, without it, would have been 
hardly tenable. I am aware that there are 
many who think that statistics in such matters 
prove nothing, and that the calculations of to- 
day may be utterly demoralized by the events 
of to-morrow. This is, of course, true enough, 
assuming that to-day and to-morrow are re- 
garded as the beginning and the end of a 
complex situation ; but when a series of years 
is brought into requisition, and many events 
and results displayed, as it were, in tabular 
form so as to cover all that time, there is a 
great deal to be said for the contention that 
neither books nor any other things change hands, 
nor live nor die, on a basis of blind chance. 
The combinations that produce even the simplest 
result are often so exceedingly intricate that 
they cannot be traced further back than to the 
first cause, while others are denied even that 
satisfaction, and hence the cynical advice never 
to prophesy unless you know—never to reckon 
before the result is proclaimed. But by taking 
an extensive series of results and marshalling 
them as a basis one may, perhaps, construct a 
probability for the future, and can certainly say 
what has happened for some reason or other in 
the past, and what, consequently, is likely to 
happen again under nearly similar conditions. 
This, however, is not the place to defend the 
utility of statistics, and I content myself with 





Verborum nebulo meretricum sit tibi leno 


remarking that, so far as books are concerned, 


ample evidence is available to prove conclu- 
sively that some of a certain kind have 
never had their ups and downs in recent 
years—that the demand for them has always 
been greater than the supply, and _ that 
from their very nature it is extremely unlikely 
to become less. First or really good editions 
of the English classics, old books that deal 
practically with special subjects, Americana, 
books that illustrate the early progress of 
printing or embellishment in our own and other 
countries, and those which were tracked down 
and destroyed whenever found by State agents 
and the bloodhounds of the Inquisition—all 
these, and, in fact, all books really important by 
reason of their contents, the literary eminence 
of their authors, or the circumstances that 
ushered them into the world, and sometimes well- 
nigh out of it again, have never ceased to attract, 
and probably never will, though, naturally, the 
matter of ‘‘ edition” will be considered in all 
cases where it is important to do so. If we 
glance over any good bookseller’s catalogue we 
shall probably find it copiously annotated in 
conformity with the growing practice of the 
day, and all the books so distinguished, pro- 
vided they be of sufficient antiquity, will 
doubtless belong to one or other of the classes I 
have mentioned. Those among this century’s 
books which are not universally recognized as 
classics are in a different position. It is these 
which rise and fall in the market in accordance 
with the inscrutable decrees of fashion to such 
an extent that they have in our own time been 
productive of something much akin to gambling. 
Nobody can tell what will become of them, or 
of their authors, either ; it would seem that 
nothing, time excepted, can assign any per- 
manent niche to the readiest of writers, or say 
what book will live in the future or which will 
die. Perhaps the most stable among modern 
books are the few really good copies containing 
illustrations by artists of the Rowlandson- 
Cruikshank school ; sporting books with plates, 
coloured or tinted for preference ; and topo- 
graphical works, for which there is always an 
assured local demand. The Kelmscott Press 
books have greatly increased in value during 
the past few years, and, in my opinion, are 
destined hereafter to occupy a much more im- 
portant position even than that they at present 
enjoy. Many of these books are leaving the 
country, and more will go; they can never be 
reproduced in our time unless it be by some 
photographic process easy of detection, for the 
woodblocks were, after the death of Mr. Morris, 
sent to the British Museum and accepted with 
the condition that they should not be printed 
from for the space of a hundred years. More- 
over, these books are, artistically, objects of 
extreme interest: certain, in my belief, to 
become more sought after and more valuable as 
time goeson. In a minor degree the publica- 
tions of the Vale Press are also worthy of 
special attention. 

During the year 1899 some forty-five high- 

class sales of books were held in London. 

They produced very nearly 110,000/., showing 

an unusually high average of 3/. for each entry 

in the auctioneer’s catalogue. These figures, 

which are fractionally correct, show that the 

cost of good and desirable books is becoming 

greater year by year. In 1893 it was possible 

to obtain for about 27s. what cannot now be 

got for as much again. I am not, of course, 

referring to particular books, but to all books 

of good quality regarded in the mass. We find 

that the price of such books in the open market 

has advanced continuously, without any check 
at all, for seven years in succession. In 
1897, and also the year following, the very lange 
amount realized by the Ashburnham Library 
ought to have stayed the increasing average ; but 
it has failed to do so, since the average of 1899 
is higher than ever. This continuous increase 
cannot but improve the position of the book 





trade generally, and that of the publishers in 
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particular, for it will practically force new 
editions into the market. Indeed, it has already 
done so in numerous instances. 

The first sale of the year was held by Messrs. 
Sotheby, on January 9th and10th. It was not 
important, and there isnothing tochronicle except 
Chapman’s ‘ Homer, Prince of Poets,’ n.d. (cir. 
1610), folio, 151. 10s. (calf) ; a good copy in the 
original boards of Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
‘Mrs. Leicester's School,’ 1809, 151. 10s. ; 
* Oxonia Illustrata,’ 1675, and the ‘ Canta- 
brigia Illustrata,’ n.d. (1688), together, 19/. 15s. ; 
a very imperfect copy of the first folio of Shak- 
speare, 3ll., and a fairly good copy of the 
second folio, 22/. 10s. A good uncut copy of 
Tennyson’s ‘Poems,’ 1833, brought 13/. 15s. 
(boards), and of the first edition, 1830, 101. 5s. 
{boards). Mr. R. J. McKenzie’s library, which 
was sold by the same firm on January 11th, 
contained a large number of books illustrated 
by the Bewicks, important when regarded in 
the light of a varied collection, but of compara- 
tively little value. An extensively extra-illus- 
trated copy of Mackenzie’s ‘ Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,’ 2 vols., 1825, extended to fourteen 
divisions and inlaid to folio size, realized 461. 
At a small sale held by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson a few days later Lord Lilford’s 
‘Coloured Figures of the Birds of the British 
Islands,’ 1885-97, sold for 341. (parts 1-34) ; 
and subsequently 37/. was obtained for the 
same work, second edition, complete in 7 vols. 
(calf gilt). During the remainder of the month 
of January the following prices were realized : 
Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights’ with the ‘Supple- 
mental Nights,’ 16 vols, 1885-88, 29]. (as 
issued) ; Blanc’s ‘ Histoire des Peintres,’ 
14 vols., 1862-76, 111. 10s. (morocco extra) ; 
Cramer’s ‘Le Monde dans une Noix,’ printed 
at Nuremberg in 4to., without date, 7/. 10s. 
(Madame de Pompadour’s copy with her arms) ; 
Dickens’s works, édition de luxe, with all the 
illustrations on india paper, 30 vols., half- 
morocco extra, a very fine set, 41/.; ‘Les 
Estampes en Couleurs du XVIII° Siécle,’ 
atlas folio, 1885, 281. 10s.; Théophile Gautier's 
‘Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ one of 350 copies 
on vellum, 1883, royal 8vo., 12/.; Grammont’s 
‘Mémoires,’ Japanese paper edition, Paris, 
1888, 4to., 111.; Lafontaine’s ‘Contes et Nou- 
velles en Vers,’ Premiére Edition des Fermiers 
Généraux, 2 vols. 8vo., 1762, 311. (old French 
morocco); the ‘ Heptameron Francois,’ first edi- 
tion, with the plates after Freudenberg, 3 vols., 
1780-81, 13]. (morocco extra); Thackeray’s 
works, édition de lwxe, with all the original 
illustrations on india paper, 24 vols., 20/. 10s. 
{half-morocco extra) ; Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 
8 vols., 1846, 18. (half-morocco) ; Hakluyt’s 
‘Voyages,’ 1582, 4to., 15/. (several mapsand leaves 
in facsimile) ; a copy of the scarce * Scala Per- 
fectionis ’ of Walter Hilton, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1533, 4to., 321. 10s. ; another copy 
of the ‘Heptameron,’ this time the first 
edition of all, 1558, 4to., 33/.; and two works 
illustrated by Rowlandson, viz., ‘Loyal Volun- 
teers of London,’ 1799, 4to., 20]. 15s., and 
* Petticoat Loose,’ 1812, 4to., 61. Several old 
Bibles—notably Hester's 1550 edition of Cover- 
dale’s Bible, which sold for 241. 5s.—might be 
noted, but they were all very imperfect. 

On February 13th a complete set of the 
Kelmscott publications came up for sale at 
Sotheby’s. This was the first occasion on which 
a perfect series of those books had been sold 
by auction, and high prices were realized, 
though in July a second complete set brought 
more. In February the Chaucer stood at 441., 
in July at 581. 10s., and in November at 641. ; 
so also the first work issued from the press, 
‘The Story of the Glittering Plain,’ 1891, sold 
at the same times for 251. 10s., 28/., and 291. 10s. 
respectively. In November the full series had 
fallen away from the record of July by as much 
as 76l., but this decline is probably only tem- 
porary. In February two seldom-met-with 
volumes, ‘ The British Military Library,’ 





1799-1801, brought 151.; Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s ‘ Painting in Italy,’ 1864. 2 vols. 8vo., 
121. ; a series of the Early English Text Society’s 
Publications, from the commencement in 1864 
to 1890, 85 vols. in half-calf, and 26 parts, 
191. 10s.; Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, from the 
commencement in 1787 to 1893, a fine set of 93 
vols. in half-calf gilt and 26 in parts as issued, 
106]. ; and the ‘ Flora Peruviana’ of Hipolito 
Ruiz, 4 vols. folio, 1794-1802, 381. 

On February 21st and 22nd Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods disposed of a portion of the 
choice dramatic library of Sir Henry Irving, 
together with a number of books of a more 
general character. The ‘Essay towards a 
History of Dancing,’ 1712, inlaid to imperial 
folio size and extra illustrated, brought 101. ; 
Hawkins’s ‘ Life of Edmund Kean,’ 2 vols. in 4, 
inlaid to folio size, 1869, very extensively illus- 
trated with a large number of portraits, 
autograph letters, &c , 1551.; Litta’s ‘ Famiglie 
Celebri Italiane,’ 11 vols. folio, 1819-74, 261. ; 
Shakspeare’s works, an imperfect copy of the 
third folio, 30l.; and Halliwell-Phillipps’s fine 
edition, of which only 150 copies were printed, 
16 vols. folio, 1858-65, 721. The ‘Graphic 
and Historic Memorials of Ancient Playhouses, 
Modern Theatres, &c., of London and West- 
minster,’ 1825, 4to., sold for 561. This book 
came from the library of George Daniel, and 
was extra-illustrated with more than 200 scarce 
portraits, views, and other subjects allied to the 
stage. Another extra-illustrated copy of this 
work was bought by the same purchaser for 441. 
The entire proceeds of the sale amounted to 
about 1,5001. J. H. Suater. 








THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 

Tue Head Masters’ Conference met on Thurs- 
day and Friday, December 21st and 22nd, at 
the College of Preceptors in Bloomsbury Square. 
The attendance, as usual when the meetings are 
held in London, was not very large, but almost 
every member present contributed something 
to the debates. 

Proceedings opened, not very brilliantly, with 
a motion which should have been proposed by 
Mr. Vardy (Birmingham) and seconded by Mr. 
Bell (Marlborough). Both these gentlemen 
being absent, the chairman, Mr. Moss (Shrews- 
bury), took charge of the motion, which pro- 
posed, in effect, that local authorities should be 
constituted dealing with very large areas, and 
having charge, within such areas, of primary, 
secondary, and technical education. This was 
seconded by Dr. Gow (Nottingham), but it 
appeared that the proposer and the seconder 
did not understand the motion in the same 
sense, the former thinking that a single county, 
the latter that a group of counties, was the large 
area contemplated. It is probable, as Dr. 
Wilson (Lancing) pointed out, that the motion 
was originally founded on a memorial recently 
prepared by a Birmingham committee, of which 
the Bishop of Coventry was chairman, and 
which certainly contemplated the grouping of 
counties, England being divided into only ten 
educational districts. This interpretation being 
accepted and approved, members objected to 
the inclusion of primary education within the 
sphere of the new authority, or at least to the 
mention of primary education in the list of its 
functions, and an amendment, proposed by 
Canon Armour (Crosby) and seconded by Mr. 
Tancock (Tonbridge), was carried, to the effect 
that ‘‘ the local authorities to be constituted for 
educational purposes should have charge, by 
the grouping of counties and county boroughs, 
of areas sufficiently large to permit of the com- 
plete organization of educational work.” Upon 
this, Mr. Bell (Marlborough), who had now 
appeared, proposed as a rider that non-local 
schools should not be subject to the local autho- 
rity, but the masters of grammar schools arose 
in indignation and amazement, and the proposal 
was withdrawn. Dr. Rendall (Charterhouse) then 





moveda resolution commending the establishment 
of professorships of pedagogy, and urging the 
importance of training; and Mr. Swallow (Chig. 
well) moved that, after five years, no teacher 
should be admitted to the register for secondary 
schools who had not received a systematic 
course of training. Both proposals were car. 
ried with little comment. Mr. Swallow also 
moved that members of the Conference should 
voluntarily submit their schools to inspection 
by the universities, and this was carried, with 
a rider, moved by Mr. Bell, which, in effect, 
asked the Committee to make inquiries as to 
methods and cost, and to circulate a report on 
the subject. Mr. Moss next moved a resolu. 
tion of protest against the ‘‘ too indiscriminate 
admission of boys to pass-examinations prior to 
entrance into the universities.” His point was 
that tutors, especially at Cambridge, urge boys 
to pass the ‘‘ Little-Go” while they are still at 
school, and that great disturbance to school- 
work, especially in the fifth form, is thus caused, 
Many head masters felt the same grievance, 
and the resolution was accepted unanimously, 
Mr. Lyttelton (Haileybury) moved that music 
should be included in the subjects of inspection, 
and this was agreed to. 

On Friday a most animated debate arose on 
the new regulations which govern the granting 
of commissions in the army to officers of the 
militia. Whereas, formerly, a boy could obtain 
a commission by passing, while at school, a 
literary examination, then serving with the 
militia, and finally passing a military examina- 
tion, it is now required that officers of the 
militia should pass one examination which is 
partly literary and partly military. Mr. Glaze- 
brook (Clifton), who moved a resolution of pro- 
test, both criticized the new examination on 
its merits and also declared that it favoured 
the ‘“‘crammer” at the expense of the public 
schools. Several other head masters were 
of the same opinion, and the protest 
was carried almost unanimously, although 
Mr. Compton (Dover) read a letter from 
Mr. Wyndham, M.P., explaining that 
the new regulations were only temporary, to 
meet a sudden demand for ofticers, and pointing 
out that a boy might serve with the militia while 
he was still at school. Mr. Bell then read a 
paper on the teaching of English, which pro- 
a ae} a desultory conversation and many useful 
platitudes. On the other hand, when Mr. Gil- 
bert (Coventry) moved that an improvement in 
the teaching of modern languages is desirable, 
the resolution was carried without a single com- 
ment. Dr. Gow next proposed that the Civil 
Service Commission be asked to fix pass-standards 
in their examinations, and to give certificates to 
such candidates as reach these standards, even 
though they are unsuccessful in the competition. 
A good deal of interest was taken in this sug- 
gestion, which was adopted unaniniously. 
Finally, on the motion of Dr. Gray (Brad- 
field), as amended by Dr. Fearon (Winchester), 
the Conference recorded again its dissatisfaction 
with the practice, now usual at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, of holding examinations for college 
scholarships before the Christmas vacation. It 
was said that a better arrangement might have 
been made but for the obstinacy of two Oxford 
colleges, Trinity and Wadham, and very severe 
remarks were made on these colleges, some 
speakers even rg amy ag boycott them. A 
resolution moved by Mr. Colson (Plymouth), 
asking the Incorporated Law Society to grants 
remission of one year’s apprenticeship for other 
examinations as well as for London Matricula- 
tion, was shelved for want of time. 

Dr. Warre (Eton), Mr. Lyttelton, and Dr. 
Gray were elected to the Committee in place of 
the three retiring members, and the Conference 
adjourned to meet next year at Bradfield Col- 
lege. 
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Literary Ghossip. 


Mr. Rovnp is preparing for press a 
yolume of studies in peerage and family 
history on which he has been engaged for 
some time past. Among them is one which 
deals with the origin of the royal house of 
Stewart, a problem which, it is understood, 
he has at length succeeded in solving. The 
yolume will be published early next year 
by Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. 

Tux committee of the Booksellers’ Sea- 
side Holiday Home will be prepared to 
offer free accommodation at their home at 
Eastbourne to members of the trade who 
may volunteer for South Africa, and who 
may be wounded or invalided home. Annual 
subscribers to the Seaside Holiday Home 
who have not already paid are reminded 
that subscriptions are now due. 

Tue Revue des Deux Mondes of January 
15th is likely to contain an article on the 
war which will virtually constitute an official 
statement of the case of the Boer republics, 
though the Revue does not itself endorse 
these views, and may not improbably insert 
replies. 

Ir is proposed to amalgamate the Lincoln 
Grammar School with the newer Middle 
School with a view to the better application 
of the combined resources. 

TuE committee of the Liberal memorial 
to Mr. Gladstone has decided to establish a 
series of triennial prizes of books at various 
institutions for proficiency in history and 
economics. 

A pvortrair of Mr. Mundella, with an 
inscription recording his services in pro- 
moting intermediate education in Wales, 
has been presented to Bangor College by 
Mr. W. Rathbone. 


WE regret to record the death in her 
eighty-second year of Mrs. Leathley, a 
popular writer of children’s books. She 
was the wife of the late W. M. Leathley, 
a barrister, and daughter of the late George 
Dudley, a member of the Society of Friends. 
At the early age of twenty she began 
writing children’s books for Messrs. Darton, 
Holborn Hill, which from the first were 
successful, attaining a sale of not less than 
half a million in a period of about twenty 
years. The most popular of Mrs. Leathley’s 
books were ‘ Chickseed without Chickweed,’ 
‘My Favourite Story-Book,’ ‘Children of 
Scripture,’ and ‘Stories that Should be 
Told.’ She also wrote the ‘Little Ento- 
mologist’ and ‘ Marine Botanist,’ and com- 
piled a volume of ‘ Family Prayers.’ 


In answer to inquiries about the House 
of Lords’ Manuscripts made by a corre- 
spondent in these columns, we are informed 
that a new volume, carrying the calendar 
to the year 1696, is about to be issued, and 
that a second is being printed, which will 
bring it down to 1698 probably. These 
volumes will be uniform in all respects with 
the earlier reports. 


Tue Third Annual Report of the American 
Historical Manuscripts Commission just 
issued contains a compilation which should 
be useful to historical students at large— 
Namely, an index to all the ‘‘ Americana” 
found in the published reports of the 
English Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion. These are arranged both chrono- 





logically and by colonies. Whenever 
this index is separately published a code 
letter should certainly be added to indicate 
the several family collections referred to. 


Tur Débats announces the death of M. 
Emile Weyl, who used to write in its 
columns on naval matters. He had been a 
lieutenant in the French navy. 


Tue French court before which M. 
Brunetiére lately pleaded his case against 
M. Yves Guyot has decided that the latter 
had no right to reprint M. Brunetiére’s 
letters as well as his own. M. Yves Guyot, 
it may be remembered, had included in his 
volume his adversary’s letters as well as his 
own, on the plea that one side of the 
correspondence was unintelligible without 
the other. 








SCIENCE 
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A Treatise on Crystallography. By W. J. 
Lewis. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Pror. Lewis has written a valuable work 
on a fascinating department of the science 
which he teaches in the University of Cam- 
bridge. His predecessor, Prof. W. H. Miller 
—one of the most erudite physicists of his 
generation — was largely instrumental in 
building up and simplifying the system of 
crystallography as we now know it, and the 
present work deserves, in consequence, to be 
welcomed not only as a greatly needed help 
to advanced students of mineralogy, but as 
a sign that the study itself maintains an 
honoured place in the university science 

course. 

The nature and treatment of the subject 
are essentially mathematical, and depend to 
a large extent upon branches of mathe- 
matics which are perhaps little explored by 
the ordinary student, so that a treatise on 
crystals and the laws regulating their forma- 
tion and symmetry wears a rather repellent 
aspect. The treatment adopted by Prof. 
Lewis is, so far as possible, geometrical, and 
excepting absolutely necessary formule of 
plane and spherical trigonometry “‘ very little 
analysis has been introduced into the main 
discussion’’; he exhibits, moreover, decided 
skill in lucid exposition, and is to be con- 
gratulated on the terseness and precision of 
the successive propositions in the work. This 
is the more important because, while crystal- 
lography naturally attracts the mathematical 
student, it must be mastered to a consider- 
able extent by many minds to which mathe- 
matics are distasteful, but to which the 
chemical aspect of mineralogy presents 
great interest. We know of hardly any 
elementary treatise on the subject that can 
be recommended to beginners, so Prof. 
Lewis’s treatise must be used by students, 
whether advanced or not. The science pre- 
sents very many technical terms, which 
crop up as perusal of the work proceeds, 
and they are clearly and concisely explained 
—no small advantage to the less advanced 
reader. 

The author furnishes a brief sketch of work 
done and theories held by the older investi- 
gators of crystals, and refers to papers or 
volumes in which the history of the subject 
may be further studied. We have, how- 
ever, failed to observe—but it may be an 
oversight on our part—any reference to 





Whewell’s ‘General Method of Calculating 
the Angles of Crystals’; and W. H. Miller, 
in his ‘‘treatise,” states that his crystallo- 
graphic notation is mainly derived from the 
work of Whewell. The earlier part of Prof. 
Lewis’s work treats of the planes and angles 
with which crystallographers have to do, 
and to the ‘‘constancy of angle” and “‘sym- 
metry ’’ which characterize crystals. The 
physical characters of the “‘ systems’ are 
rather beyond the scope of the work, and 
are hinted at rather than expounded: by 
way of compensation, however, readers are 
in most cases directed to works where they 
receive full exposition. It would have been 
well, however, if more space had been 
allotted to the discussion of corrosion figures, 
for these often supply a curious and beautiful 
means of investigating the symmetry of 
crystals. The shortness of this reference is 
the more regrettable because, contrary to 
his habit, the Professor here omits ade- 
quate allusion to the bibliography of 
the subject. The various systems, with 
their computation formule, are treated at 
length and efficiently. W. H. Miller’s 
notation and nomenclature are generally 
adopted, but synonymous and equivalent 
terms are lucidly explained. Prof. Lewis 
adopts seven crystallographical systems, 
separating forms of the hexagonal from those 
of the rhombohedral system. These seven 
systems are taken seriatim, and fully treated 
—beginning with the anorthic (triclinic). 
This is a departure from the order followed 
in older works: in these the cubic system, 
exhibiting symmetry in the highest degree, 
was habitually discussed and explained first. 
The change is, no doubt, defensible on 
philosophical grounds, but it will not be 
helpful to beginners at any rate, to whom 
a cubic crystal is always less puzzling than 
an anorthic one. 

The final chapter is devoted to gonio- 
meters, contact and reflecting. Two or three 
kinds of goniometer are very clearly drawn ; 
but the construction and use of the more 
complicated of these pieces of apparatus 
can only with difficulty be learnt from 
diagrams. The index is copious and accu- 
rate, and the body of the work is singularly 
and commendably free from printer’s errors. 








Tue Macmillan Company publish Tropical 
Colonization, by Mr. Alleyne Ireland, a book 
which, although unsatisfactory on the whole, 
contains some useful tables on trade and the 
flag. Mr. Ireland is hardly so much alone 
as he supposes in the field which he seeks 
to occupy, and if his chief object is to help the 
United States to facts bearing on their new work 
in the world, it is hard to see why he excludes 
India. The labour problems and their solution 
in Assam and in the Madras hills are, indeed, 
very close to his chosen subject. India is not 
excluded because part of it is outside the hap- 
hazard line of the northern tropic, but, a foot- 
note implies, because it is not a colony, the 
ground, probably, on which Tunis is also ex- 
cluded from the survey. The French loges in 
India are included. Mr. Ireland’s list of 
the men who, in his belief, are the authors 
of modern British sentiment with regard to 
the position of the colonies in the empire 
includes Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain 
among five picked names, and our author 
writes in this connexion of ‘‘ the vigorous policy 
adopted by the Cape Parliament since Mr. 
Rhodes became a member of that body, about 
sixteen years ago.” In 1883 Mr. W. E. Forster, 
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here forgotten, was just beginning to enlist Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sympathies in this cause. Mr. 
Rhodes was on the other side, and was, even ata 
later date, anxious to support the Boer Stella- 
land Republic, carved out of soil already de- 
clared British, and saved, as Mr. Haggard has 
shown, by an expedition obtained by the 
efforts of Mr. W. E. Forster, working through 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Ireland is under the 
impression that ‘tthe people of England went 
wild with enthusiasm ” over the Jameson Raid. 
What they ‘‘ went wild” over was repudiation 
of the interference of the German Emperor ; 
but the severe condemnation of the raid itself 
officially pronounced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was received with universal satisfaction. 
Mr. Ireland rules out the territory of the British 
North Borneo Company and others as ‘‘ under 
the control of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs,” which ‘‘cannot rightly be included in 
a list of British colonies.” The company actually 
governs the Crown colony of Labuan, and Mr. 
Treland’s distinction is, in such a book, absurd. 
The artificial nature of a rule which excludes or 
includes territories according to which Secretary 
of State controls them is seen when we remember 
that Mr. Rhodes north of the Zambesi is under 
the Foreign Office, and south of the Zambesi 
under the Colonial Office in regard of territories 
otherwise precisely similartooneanother. Mr. Ire- 
land’s survey of the French colonies is subject to 
equalcriticism. After describing what he calls the 
‘*Privy Council ””—acurious phrase suggesting our 
own Right Honourablesand theConseilsGénéraux 
—Mr. Ireland goes on to tell us that some of 
the French colonies ‘‘ have local councils and 
Conseils d’Arrondissements.” What does he 
mean by ‘‘local councils”? Allare local. He 
has some excuse in some words of Mr. Henry 
Scott Boys for his assertion that the colonial 
system of Holland is the most efficient in the 
world, but does not seem to have read the other 
side. He tells us that ‘‘the Governor-General 
of Java is, in fact, a viceroy.” Of course he is, 
and not called anything else, his title being 
**Governor - General of India,” and his rule 
supreme throughout the Dutch Indies, which 
are something very much greater than the 
island of Java. Mr. Ireland’s tables and his 
explanation of them are very different, and 
constitute the value of his book, though 
even here we note the ‘‘ addition” of Queens- 
land at one date and of the Straits at another, 
when there is no addition, but only a trans- 
fer in the one case of a part of the New 
South Wales figures and in the other of a 
part of the British India figures. The tables 
_— that the colonies (here including India) 

ave stood still for forty years in their relative 
importance as a source of supply to the mother 
country, and also as a market for British goods, 
and that the colonies (including India) are *‘ fast 
becoming independent of England as far as the 
sale of colonial produce is concerned.” The value 
of the imports into the United Kingdom from 
all British colonies and possessions is inferior to 
the importations from one foreign country —the 
United States—alone, and the inferiority in the 
last twenty years totals up to sixty-one millions 
sterling. The population of the United States 
consume per head of British goods five times as 
much as the population of the British Empire. 
But the people of South America (especially 
Argentina), Mr. Ireland will find, consume vastly 
more British goods per head than do the 
people of the United States. There are not 
many downright blunders: Lord Lamington’s 
name is wrongly spelt; the title of Sir E. 
Hertslet’s book is not ‘Maps of Africa by 
Treaty,’ but_ matches that of his ‘The Map of 
Europe by Treaty.’ 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 
THE small planet which was discovered by 
Prof. Max Wolf and Herr Schwassmann at 
Heidelberg on November 4th turns out to be 





identical with Lydia, No. 110, discovered so | 
long ago as April 19th, 1870; and one photo- 
graphed by Mr. Coddington with the Crocker 
telescope at the Lick Observatory on Octo- 
ber 2nd is, in all probability, identical with 
No. 415, discovered on February 7th, 1896. 

The planet Mercury will be visible before sun- 
rise in the first week of next month, situated near 
the boundary of the constellations Ophiuchus 
and Scorpio, and passing later into Sagittarius. 
Venus is an evening star, and will be in con- 
junction with the moon (then a small crescent) 
on the 3rd prox. Mars will be in conjunction 
with the sun on the morning of the 16th. 
Jupiter is a morning star, moving in an easterly 
direction through the constellation Scorpio. 
Saturn rises only a short time before the sun, 
and will be in conjunction with Mercury on the 
morning of the 8th prox. 

The volume of the Connaissance des Temps for 
1901 has recently appeared, under the editor- 
ship, as before, of M. Loewy. It is the two 
hundred and twenty-third issue of a publication 
which has suffered no interruption since the 
production of the first volume, under the care 
of Picard, in 1679. No changes of importance 
are introduced ; but the constants agreed upon 
at the Paris Conference in 1896 are adopted, as 
they now are in all other national ephemerides, 
the parallax of the sun being taken at 8’ 80. 

The editor of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
announces that it is intended, from the begin- 
ning of next year, to issue in a separate form 
the ephemerides and matters of pressing interest 
for the benefit of those who do not care to sub- 
scribe to the whole publication. 

Mr. R. G. Aitken, of the Lick Observatory, 
communicates to Ast. Nach., No. 3607, a series 
of measures of the positions of the four satellites 
of Uranus obtained last summer with the great 
36-inch telescope. Estimates of the relative 
brightness of the two inner satellites were made 
on each night, and Ariel was usually found to 
be considerably brighter than Umbriel ; but on 
two nights the latter was decidedly brighter 
than Ariel, which was almost at the limit of 
vision. The observations of position place all 
four satellites a little ahead of their tabular 
positions, but show no decided evidence of any 
appreciable deviation from the assumed circular 
form of the orbits. 

We have received Vol. I. Part II. of the 
Astronomical Series of the Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania, containing the re- 
sults of observations obtained with the zenith 
telescope of the Flower Astronomical Ob- 
servatory from October Ist, 1896, to August 16th, 
1898. The Director, Mr. C. L. Doolittle, states 
that when the Trustees of the University decided 
in 1895 to establish an observatory in connexion 
with that institution, it was determined to pro- 
vide for a continuation of the latitude work 
which had been carried on by him for a number 
of years at the Sayre Observatory, South 
Bethlehem. It is well known how great the 
interest attaching to observations of this kind has 
become. Part I. of the present series contained 
a full description of the buildings and instru- 
ments; Part II., now before us, gives the 
results of the observations up to last August. 
Much care has been taken in the selection of 
the stars employed ; and it is hoped that the 
work may continue through at least one com- 
plete cycle of seven years, employing, if, pos- 
sible, the same stars throughout. 

Mr. W. B. Blaikie has again issued (the 
Scottish Provident Institution) his Monthly 
Star Maps for the new year, giving the positions 
of the principal constellations visible in the 
British Isles, looking north and south, at 
10 o’clock in the evening for the beginning of 
each month, with the tracks of the four planets 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, together 
with a great deal of other information useful 
to the astronomical amateur, and notes on the 
calendar, and on that troublesome subject, the 





incidence of Easter. 


We have received the seventh and eighth 
numbers of Vol. XXVIII. of the Memorie delig 
Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, the principal 
contents of which are notes by Prof. Tacchini 
on the solar spots, facule, and protuberances 
observed at Rome during the second quarter of 
the present year, and their distribution in helio. 
graphical latitude. They show, as compared 
with previous results, a continuous diminution 
which is specially marked in the month of May, 
and all classes of these phenomena (of which we 
are approaching a minimum) are more numerous 
in the southern than in the northern zone. The 
Memorie give also some articles transferred from 
other periodicals, one of which is Sir Robert 
Ball’s description of the new photographic equa. 
torial of the Cambridge Observatory, from the 
January number of the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

THe Mitteilungen aus den Deutschen Schutz- 
gebieten publishes an illustrated article on the 
iron industry of Togoland, by Fr. Hupfeld, a 
mining engineer, and an account of an explora. 
tion of Lake Kivu, by Dr. R. Kandt. The lake, 
according to a sketch map accompanying the 
latter, lies much further to the east than has 
been supposed hitherto, and extends in a south- 
westerly direction instead of almost due south, 

The leading article in the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine for December is by Mr. A. G. Nash, 
and deals with Jamaica. It is illustrated bys 
geological map after Mr. R. T. Hill. 

The Manchester Geographical Society is to be 
congratulated upon the flourishing state of its 
finances, which has enabled it to bring up its 
Journal to date. The part just issued is for July 
to September, 1899, and contains an article on 
Cuba, by Mr. J. Howard Reed; an account of a 
visit to Northern India, by Mr. E. F. G. Hatch, 
M.P.; and a letter from Dr. Carl Peters, who 
claims to have discovered the Serra Fura of the 
Portuguese, which he looks upon as_ being 
identical with Ophir. We need hardly point 
out that the Serra Fura of old authors lay to 
the west of the well-known Portuguese feira 
of Masappa, or nearly two hundred miles to the 
S.S.W. of the locality explored by this German 
ex-official. 

The Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical 
Society publishes an account of Lieut. von 
Griiner’s recent visit to Siwah. The German 
traveller was well received, even the Sheikh al 
Habun, the representative of tle Mahdi of the 
Senussi, inviting him to dinner, and left volun 
tarily after a stay of a fortnight. He was not 
permitted to make surveys, failed in his 
attempt to secure squeezes of the hieroglyphics 
in the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, but, brings 
home numerous photographs of an ancient 
temple in Aghumi (which he was the first to 
visit), and ascertained that the temperature of 
the famous Fountain of the Sun is uniformly 
88° F., at all hours of the day and night. Let 
us hope that Prof. G. Steindorff and Mr. A. 
Silva White, who both propose to visit this 
famous oasis, will be more successful. 

Le Massif Central, 3 vols. (Paris, Bouillon), is 
one of those conscientious and erudite mono- 
graphs which France produces, the solidity of 
which surprises those who know the French 
nation only from its lighter literature and from 
the press of the boulevards. It is the work of 
M. Alfred Leroux, the archivist of the Départe- 
ment of the Haute Vienne, and, as its second 
title modestly explains, it is the ‘* Histoire d'une 
Région de la France.” The region dealt with 
comprises the mountain country and tablelands 
which are bounded on the north by the Berry 
and the Morvan, on the east by the line of the 
Sadne and of the Rhone from Chalon to Tarascon, 
on the south by the valley of the Garonne, 
on the west by the plains of Guyenne and Poitou. 
The chief towns of this district include Cler- 


mont- Ferrand, Le Puy, Rodez, Albi, 


Limoges, which last-named city is the capital 
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of the Haute Vienne, where M. Leroux labours 
as a functionary. With the exception of St. 
Etienne, the district contains no great and 

wing centre of population. Its climates are 
among the least favourable in France, and, but 
for the express trains from Paris to Toulouse, 
it is badly served by rapid means of communica- 
tion. It is, nevertheless, a most important 
district of France as regards its mineral produce 
and its hardy populations, while for historical 
and antiquarian interest it is unsurpassed. 
M. Leroux has treated with laborious care and 
prodigious learning both the past history and 
the present condition of the region. We regret 
that we have not space to devote to this re- 
markable work, but a brief account of its con- 
tents will show how a oa tract of country 
ought to be examined. The introduction deals 
with the geographic, geologic, and climatic fea- 
tures of the Massif. Its early history is followed 
by a minute account of the various seigneuries 
and provinces under the feudal system and the 
subsequent royal domination. The ecclesiastical, 
administrative, and military history of each dis- 
trict is narrated, and brought down through the 
Revolution to the present day. Each of the 
chief towns of the Massif is the subject of a 
separate monograph, and those on its border, 
including Bourges, Toulouse, Montpellier, and 
Lyon, are described. The agriculture, the in- 
dustries, the commerce, and the means of com- 
munication are dealt with historically and 
exhaustively, each subject being brought down 
to the end of the nineteenth century. Chapters 
are devoted to the morals, the customs, the folk- 
lore, and the creeds of the population. The 
various languages and dialects spoken at various 
times by the people are analyzed ; the progress 
of architecture, art, science, and letters within 
the region is traced ; and the social and eco- 
nomical history of the population is recounted. 
Asa book of reference ‘ Le Massif Central’ is 
invaluable, and as a monument of industry it is 
a model to local historians. 


Le Plus Beau Royaume sous le Ciel, décrit 
par Onésime Reclus (Paris, Hachette), is a 
work of somewhat similar character, but it deals 
with the whole of France instead of with a single 
region, and it confines itself almost entirely to a 
detailed geographical description of the coun- 
try. It resembles in character many ot er geo- 
gtaphical works published by Messrs. Hachette 
and written by members of the Reclus family 
or by other French geographers. The system 
adopted in this book is as follows: each moun- 
tain watershed is examined, and the course of 
each river, great and small, flowing from it is 
minutely traced. As the descriptions are almost 
purely geographical, the historical notices of the 
towns and other sites being rather superficial, 
the work is of greater interest to those who are 
familiar with the ground described than to the 
general reader. To the latter it might be made 
much more attractive by the addition of twenty 
or thirty large-scale maps of the districts tra- 
versed, as no ordinary atlas, possessed even by 
French people, is of the slightest utility to those 
jon wish to trace the minute itineraries of the 
author. 








SOCIBTIES. 


_ NuMIsMATIC.—Dec, 21.—Sir J. Evans, President, 
in the chair.—M. Edmond Drouin, of Paris, Dr. E. 
Gabrici, of Naples, and Dr. B. Pick, of Gotha, were 
elected Honorary Members ; and Mr. W. Gowland 
was elected a Member.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence showed 
some silver coins of Edward V. and Richard III, 
and pointed out that, whereas all the peculiarities 
found on the coins of Edward V. were to be found 

on those of Richard III., none of them occurred 
on coins hitherto assigned to Edward IV.—Mr. A. E. 
rep exhibited a shilling of President Kruger ; Mr. 
T. Bearman a pattern noble of Charles I. (Scotland), 
from the Rev. J. H. Pollexfen’s collection, sup- 
Posed by Burns to be unique ; Mr. R. A. Hoblyn 
pattern groats of Mary, wife of William III. ; Mr. 
A. A. Banesa shilling of the first issue of George IV., 
820—The President exhibited "aduan medal, 
Ptobably by Giovanni Cavino, foun. the neigh- 


XUM 





bourhood of Hemel Hempstead, having an obverse 
of Didius Julianus (193 A.D.), and a reverse copied 
from the decadrachms of Syracuse (circa 400 B.C.), 
and alsoa head of Medusa in onyx, found in the 
Tiber about twenty years ago.—The Secretary read 
a paper, by Mr. E. J. Seltman, ‘On Nummi Serrati 
and Astral Coin-Types,’ in which he discussed the 
theories which have been held to explain the issue 
of the various ancient coinages having serrated 
edges. Among these theories was one held by M. 
Svoronos, who supposed that these coins were in- 
tended by their shape to symbolize solar or other 
celestial bodies. Mr. Seltman did not accept this 
theory, and incidentally discussed its application by 
M. Svoronos to the explanation of many Greek coin- 


types. 


STATISTICAL.—Dee. 19.—Sir F. Sharp Powell, 
V.P., in the chair—A paper ‘Oo some Statistics 
relating to Working-Class Progress since 1860’ was 
read by Mr. G. H. Wood. 


ZOOLOGICAL.—Dec. 19.—Dr. H. Woodward, V.P., 
in the chair—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions made to the Society’s menagerie during 
November, and called special attention to two 
spake-fishes (Polypterus senegalus) from the river 
Gambia, obtained by Mr. J. 8. Budgett during his 
recent expedition, and presented by him on No- 
vember 22nd. These were believed to be the first 
examples of this fish ever brought alive to Europe.— 
On behalf of Mr. G. 8. Mackenzie, a photograph was 
exhibited of two remarkably large tusks of the 
African elephant, They each measured on the 
outside curve 10ft. 4in. in length, and weighed 
respectively 235 lb. and 225 lb.—Mr. Sclater ex- 
hibited, on behalf of Mr. A. Sharpe, a portion of the 
skin of a giraffe which had been shot on the east bank 
of the Great Loangwa River, British Central Africa, 
in latitude 13° south, and which, according to Mr. de 
Winton, who had examined it, was undoubtedl 
referable to the southern form of this mammal, 
Mr. Sclater also exhibited photographs of two young 
male musk-oxen ( Ovibos moschatus), now living in 
the Duke of Bedford’s park at Woburn. The animals 
were stated to have been obtained in Eastern Green- 
land. They were believed to be the first examples 
of this species that had reached Europe alive.—Mr. 
W. E. de Winton exhibited and made remarks upon 
@ specimen of a new mouse of the genus Dendromys, 
obtained by Lord Lovat at Managasha, in Southern 
Abyssinia, for which he proposed the name JD. lovati. 
This species was of about the same size as D. typicus, 
but was striped to almost the same extent as the 
Barbary mouse (Arvicanthis barbarus). The tail was 
barely as long as the head and body, and was thickly 
covered with short hairs.—Mr. K. E. Holding ex- 
hibited a series of the horns of the Siberian roebuck 
(Capreolus pygargus) from the Obb River, and made 
remarks upon the characteristic variation in the 
horns of this species. Mr. Holding also exhibited a 
pair of the horns of a stag, from the same district, 
probably Cervus eustephanus, in which the third 
tine was absent in both horns,—Dr. Forsyth Major 
exhibited the foetal skulls of various Malagasy 
lemurs, showing the development of the osseous 
tympanic bulla, in which the tympanic ring did not 
a The tertiary Adapis in this and other 
eatures closely approached the Malagasy lemurs, 
He also exhibited an almost complete skull of a new 
species of Nesopithecus (Globilemur). In this sub- 
fossil Malagasy mammal characters of the Malagasy 
lemurs were associated with others characteristic of 
the monkeys. The new species, NV. australis, was 
distinguished from J. reberti by its smaller size, less 
steep facial profile, by the position of the lacrymal 
foramen on the margin of the orbit, and by the 
slightly outward direction of the orbit. A huge 
new species of Megaladapis, M. insignis, was 
revealed by fragments of the jaw and beauti- 
fully preserved cheek-teeth. The length of the 
skull was ———— 330 millim.— Mr. W. L. 
Sclater made some remarks on a forthcoming 
series of volumes which he proposed to issue under 
the title of ‘The Fauna of South Africa.’ The first 
volume, which was now nearly ready, and would 
deal with the first half of the passerine birds, had 
been undertaken by the late Dr. A. C. Stark. The 
volume on the mammals, by Mr. Sclater himself, 
was now in the printer’s hands, and would also 
shortly be issued. Mr, Sclater then proceeded to 
make some general observations on the mammals of 
Africa south of the Zambesi, and concluded with 
some remarks on the older travellers and naturalists 
who had contributed to our knowledge of this sub- 
ject in past times—Mr. W. P. Pycraft read the 
fourth part of his ‘ Contributions to the Osteology 
of Birds,’ which dealt with the grebes and divers 
(Pygopodes). The author considered that the grebes 
and divers were closely related inter se, that they 
could not be associated with the auks, as had been 
done by some ornithologists, but were more nearly 
allied to the Tubinares, Impennes, and Steganopodes. 
The author also stated that he was of opinion that 











Hesperornis undoubtedly belonged to the suborder 
gg et? F. G. Parsons read a second portion 
of a paper ‘On the Myology of the Edentata,’ pre- 
pared by Prof. B. C, A. Windle and himself. It 
dealt with the muscles of the hind limb, and also 
contained a summary of the conclusions that the 
authors had arrived at respecting the musculature 
of the order. 





ARISTOTELIAN. — Dec. 18.—Mr. A. Boutwood, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. J, E. McTaggart read a ly od 
‘On Hegel’s Treatment of the Categories of the 
Idea. The paper dealt with the last section of 
Hegel’s doctrine of the notion, and examined its 
arguments in detail. The subdivisions introduced 
into the categories of life and cognition proper were, 
it was suggested, of no metaphysical significance, 
and should be omitted. The point most fully 
treated was the transition from life to cognition. A 
slightly amended version was proposed, according 
to which the essence of the transition lay in the 
impossibility that a perfect unity should find an 
adequate differentiation except in individuals, for 
each of whom the whole existed.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. London Institution, 4.—‘Colour Mixture and Colour Sensa- 
tions,’ Dr. A H. Fison. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
— Victoria Institute, 4}.—‘Suboceanic Terraces and River 
Valleys,’ Prof L. Lobley. 
Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Fluids in Motion and at Rest,’ Lec- 
ture III., Mr. C. V. Boys. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Wen. Society of Arts, 7.—‘The Ph of Phosph , 
Lecture I, Mr. H. Jackson. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Tuvrs. Koyal Institution. 3.—‘Fluids in Motion and at Rest,’ Lec- 
ture 1V r.C. V. Boys. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
— London! i —‘ Photographs in Natural Colours,’ Dr. 
Fison. (Juvenile Lecture ) 


S 3 
Far. Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘Our Older Raised Reaches,’ Sir 
Archibald Geikie ; ‘A New Rhetlc Section at Bristol,’ Mr. 
W. HL Wickes. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3. — ‘Fluids in Motion and at Rest,’ Lec- 
ture V., Mr. C. V. Boys. (Juvenile Lecture j 














Srience Gossiy. 


THE exponent of science caricatured in last 
week’s Vanity Fair is Lord Rayleigh, who 
is amusingly made the subject of the usual 
cartoon. He is portrayed in a lecturing 
attitude, demonstrating at a scientific discourse, 
presumably one on ‘* Argon,” as that word does 
duty for the title of the cartoon. 


Tue Government of India has just issued the 
second volume of a voluminous report on the 
febrile disease, prevalent in India among horses 
and other animals, known as ‘‘surra.” It is 
apparently closely allied in parasitical origin to 
the tsetse fly disease of South and Central Africa. 
Dr. Alfred Lingard, Imperial Bacteriologist, is 
responsible for the report, which includes an 
account of surra in horses, cattle, buffaloes, and 
dogs, together with experiments conducted with 
the trypanosoma, or infusorial parasite as ob- 
tained fromrats, bandicoots, and fish. Theminute 
pathology of the disease and the life-history of 
the parasite will be dealt with in a third volume 
if official sanction is obtained for its publication, 
though one can hardly imagine, so important 
are the issues of this and kindred work, that it 
would be withheld. Moreover, this promised 
portion is just what is anxiously awaited, for, 
in spite of Koch’s statement that surra and 
tsetse are produced by the same parasite, com- 
petent English observers havedecided differently, 
while Dr. Lingard himself has not escaped 
severe criticism in some of his conclusions. An 
interesting section details the results of the ex- 
perimental inoculation of horses and guinea-pigs 
with the blood of certain species of Indian 
freshwater fish found to contain hematozoa 
resembling those found in ‘the blood of surra 
cases. 


An exhibition of clothing, food, and medicines 
suitable for travellers in uncivilized and un- 
healthy regions will be opened at St. Martin’s 
Town Hall on January Ist under the title of 
the Livingstone Exhibition. A loan collection 
of Livingstone relics and of objects of interest 
connected with the work of other travellers will 
form part of the show. 
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FINE ARTS 
Pra-Raphaelite Diaries and Letters. Edited 
by W. M. Rossetti. Illustrated. (Hurst 


& Blackett). 

Tue most attractive thing in this volume 
is the frontispiece, a delicately drawn head 
of Christina Georgina Rossetti. The virginal 
beauty and intense sentiment of this 
portrait are as charming as the features are 
true to nature. It is signed with Dante 
Rossetti’s later monogram, and dated 
“May 20, 1865.” As she was born on 
December 5th, 1830, she must in 1865 have 
been older than the portrait (supposing it to 
be rightly dated) indicates; probably, there- 
fore, Gabriel Rossetti’s affectionate memory 
preserved for us in this drawing the fresher 
and more spiritual aspect of her beauty. 
The next, though not the truer likeness, is 
the face of the Virgin in her brother’s ‘Ecce 
Ancilla, Domini!’ a painting the execution 
of which, its revisions, and the difficulties 
imposed by the scrupulous conscience of the 
artist, are instructively set forth in this book. 
The one portrait so distinctly affirms the 
fidelity of the other, and both so effectually 
illustrate the inner motive of the more 
ambitious picture, that we would suggest an 
impression from this frontispiece, if not the 
original drawing, which, no doubt, is in Mr. 
Rossetti’s possession, should be placed 
by the side of the picture at Millbank. 
A portrait painted under a different in- 
spiration occurs in Rossetti’s earlier work 
‘The Girlhood of the Virgin.’ The volume 
before us contains some interesting references 
to Christina Rossetti, and many more con- 
cerning her brothers, other members of the 
P-R.B., the pictures of all the painting 
brethren, the saying and doings of Madox 
Brown, of Browning, Carlyle, Coventry Pat- 
more, Tennyson, and Prof. John Marshall, 
the celebrated surgeon (here called a 
physician), and several other less distin- 
guished personages. 

The book contains, Mr. Rossetti says: 
1, An early correspondence of his brother, 
beginning in April, 1835, when he was not 
quite seven years old, and going on to 
March or April, 1854—that is, just before 
the compiler’s work of last year, called 
‘Ruskin, Rossetti, Pre - Raphaelitism,’ 
begins. 2. Some letters from Madox 
Brown to his first wife, together with 
long extracts from his diary, 1847-1856 ; 
these are additional to those extracts which 
have already appeared elsewhere. The 
latter is the most important and by 
much the most characteristic portion of the 
book; it is full of life and vivid local 
colour—indeed, so much so that, for the 
sake of Brown and his survivors, we think 
it would have been well to have omitted a 
few more passages than those which Mr. 
Rossetti warns us have been suppressed. 
By much the greater part of this section will 
fascinate those who know what a strong 
individuality he had, as well as what a 
fine painter he was. 3. Extracts from 
the P-R.B. journal, which our compiler, 
as secretary, was called upon to keep, 
and did so from May, 1849 —?.¢., six 
months after the founding of the Brother- 
hood—until January, 1853, when it was 
practically at an end, although the members 
still cherished their affection towards one 





another. It is not a continuous narrative, but 
a body of documents, accompanied by such 
introductory matter and notes as may make 
them plain. In all its capacities the book, 
notwithstanding that it contains a good 
deal of trivial matter not worth print- 
ing, justifies Mr. Rossetti’s hope that the 
reader will “find it informing in some 
parts, and amusing in at any rate as 
many.” It includes the history of The 
Germ, its origin, struggles, and end ; notices 
of Millais’s early designs for those wonder- 
ful dramas ‘ The Rifling of the Tomb’ and 
‘The Marriage before the Flood,’ as well as 
the paintings now universally known as 
‘The Carpenter’s Shop,’ ‘Ferdinand and 
Ariel,’ ‘A Huguenot,’ &c. 

The first of these collections contains some 
telling and instructive materials concerning 
Gabriele Rossetti’s father, Woolner, James 
Collinson, Madox Brown, and their circle, 
and especially concerning Dante Rossetti’s 
sojourn at Sevenoaks with Mr. Holman Hunt 
and another friend in 1850, a period which 
produced the ‘ Valentine and Sylvia’ of Mr. 
Hunt and two abortive pictures by his com- 
panions. It is Dante Rossetti who writes 
to Brown and others. The following touching 
epistle, written from Frome, December 22nd, 
1853, to his elder son, is due to Gabriele 
Rossetti in his old age :— 

My mvucH-Lovep Son GaBriEL,— Long have I 
been thinking of sending you a letter, and I 
never do it. Have you read more of the ‘Opra 
Evangelica’? Your opinion is valued by me ; 
tell me then something about it, besides what 
you have already said. Excuse me, my dear 
son, I can’t write clearer—and I fear that shortly 
I shall be unable to write at all. My blindness 
increases daily, nay hourly. We shall return 
to London on the 25th of March, and we return 
for ever. I trust to find in good health you, my 
dearest son, your brother and your sister Maria. 
And you will rejoice in again seeing dear Chris- 
tina and your aged father, who will soon go under- 
ground with beloved Polidori. I learned with 
pleasure that you and William and Maria all 
assisted at his last moments. Dearest Father- 
in-law [Polidori] and friend, how much did I 
love you! Be heedful of your profession and 
let the public see what you are capable of.— 
Your loving Father, GaBRIELE RossErttT1. 

The first publication of ‘Sister Helen,’ 
is mentioned in a letter from Dante 
Rossetti to Madox Brown dated Janu- 
ary 3rd, 1854: “I some time back gave 
‘Sister Helen’ to Mrs. Howitt for some 
English edition of a German something or 
other, which will be coming out now.” The 
contempt thus expressed for German second- 
hand inspiration is characteristic. 

Brown’s part in this book is not less varied, 
and it is much more amusing, very deeply 
marked by the peculiar doggedness and 
perversity of the man, who was a born rebel, 
full of generous impulses, and yet can- 
tankerous when opposed. He had, too, a 
sense of humour greater than Dante Ros- 
setti’s, and much greater than our author’s. 
Brown wrote, May 6th, 1845, to his wife 
as foliows concerning a thoroughly pro- 
fessional incident in which Madame 
Warton, the once famous and beautiful 
model, who at a later time took a leading 
part in poses plastiques at Leicester Square, 
where, in tights, she figured as Venus or 
Juno, as the case might be :— 

‘*T will tell you an amusing anecdote. Mrs. 
Warton, the model, came to sit to Mr. [Charles] 
Lucy the other morning ; she came while I was 





gone to breakfast. She is rather a pretty girl, 
When I was there Mr. Lucy left the room for, 
moment, when the girl asked me if Mrs, L 
was jealous of her husband. I said I did not 
think so—but why? ‘Why,’ says the wo 
‘while I was waiting for Mr. Lucy here this 
morning, Mrs. Lucy came into the room, ang 
pretended to look for a book. ‘‘And,” says she, 
‘‘are you come here to sit for Mr. Lucy {” 
Says I, ‘I don’t know, I’m sure, which 
of the gentlemen I’m _ wanted for — 
I believe it is for Mr. Lucy,” says I. So says 
she, ‘‘ Are you going to sit undressed to him }” 
And I answered her, ‘I’m sure I don’t know 
if he wants me to.” ‘‘ Well,” says she, “] 
can’t think however a woman can be so n 
undelicate as to take off all her things before 
man ; it’s a filthy disgusting thing to do, and] 
can’t thiuk how they can get any woman to doit, 
I wouldn’t,” says she—‘‘ No, that I wouldn’t.”” 
Mrs. Warton answered her not a word to in. 
crease her choler: ‘So with that she flounced 
out of the room, with her face as red as a turkey. 
cock’s.’ Mrs. Warton would have it that she 
was on the tiles, peeping down through the 
skylight ; because it rattled with the wind, and 
Mr. Lucy looked up once now and then, and 
told her it was the wind. But nevertheless 
the story is sure to go unimpaired all over 
London, as Mrs. Warton, being pretty, seemed 
to derive satisiaction from the idea of Mrs. 
Lucy being jealous. Your affectionate dear 
Husband, Forp M. Brown.” 

Of Brown’s picture ‘Christ and Peter,’ now 
in the Millbank Gallery, this volume contains 
a few notices, but not by any means s0 
many as we expected. Of ‘The Last of 
England,’ which is now at Birminghan, 
there are more notes of a peculiarly in- 
teresting nature, because they serve to show 
the temper and methods of a profoundly ac- 
complished artist, who, in this instance at 
least, was a thorough Pre-Raphaelite, and 
resolutely bent on putting into practice the 
doctrines of the Brotherhood. Having for 
a time given up his large landscape ‘An 
English Autumn Afternoon,’ Brown, partly 
influenced by the example of Woolner—who 
had departed for the goldfields—was almost 
resolved to emigrate with his wife and 
child. The terrible distress, which is the 
deepest motive of ‘The Last of England,’ 
therefore touched him to the heart, and 
gave intensity to the pathos of that superb 
work. In putting in again the man’s head, 
as he tells below, Brown used his own head 
and face as his model, and produced a most 
striking likeness :— 

‘“*T designed the subject of ‘The Last of 
England,’ at the coloured sketch and cartoon of 
which I worked till Christmas...... At the begin- 
ning of 1853 [71854] I worked for about six 
weeks at the picture ‘The Last of England,’ 
Emma [his wife] coming to sit to me in the 
most inhuman weather at Highgate. This 
work representing an outdoor scene without 
sunlight, I painted it chiefly out-of-doors when 
the snow was lying on the ground. The madder 
ribbons of the bonnet took me four weeks to 
paint. At length, finding that at this rate I 
could not get it done for the Academy, I gave it 
up’ in much disgust, and began repainting the 
sketch of ‘Chaucer’ to give to John Marshall. 
sabbie From this period till the 10th of June, 
1854, I must have wasted four weeks through 
Lucy’s [his daughter's] holidays, two through 
nervous disorder of the brain, and about one 
through Emma’s illness. Of the remaining 
time, about two months were taken up again 
repainting the ‘ King Lear’; one month on the 
picture of ‘The Last of England,’......Set to 
work on the female head of the ‘Emigrant’ 
picture from Emma, a complete portrait...... 
Sunday I began work about half-past eleven; 
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geraped out the head of the man in the 
‘Emigrant’ picture, because it had cracked all 
over. This is the first time a head had 
served me so—three days’ work gone smash 
pecause of the cursed zinc white I laid 
over the ground. The female head has 
healed. Drew in the man again, and worked 
at the expression of the female till half-past 
six......-Rain, and so had out the picture of 
‘The Last of England,’ and scraped at the head 
of the fernale; afterwards worked at it two 
hours without model...... After dinner, worked 
at drawing in the outline of the male head in 
‘The Last of England.’ Then reflected on it 
till near five. Settled that I would paint the 
woman in Emma’s shepherd-plaid shawl, instead 
of the large blue and green plaid, as in the 
sketch. This is a serious affair settled, which 
has caused me much perplexity...... Placed the 
lay-figure in the back yard ; and, after reading 
the newspaper, worked at the resumed coat of 
the ‘Emigrant,’ from the one I had made on 
purpose two winters ago at Hampstead, and 
have worn since then, it being horrid vulgar. 
Worked at it from twelve till half-past two. 
aoe: Worked atthe coat out in the back yard, then 
indoors, driven in by fog, then fine and out again. 
Five hours in all...... Yesterday I worked on the 
tarpaulin over the lady’s knees in ‘ The Last of 
England.’ Three hours. Woolner, who ought 
to know, likes it well...... Began painting the 
tarpaulin out in the back yard, having arranged 
bars to the chair in which the lay-figure sits like 
a Guy (4 hours)...... Beautiful day. Worked well 
at the shaw] in the open air. Now that the 
pattern is all drawn and covered with a tint, I 
put in the outdoor effect. To have painted it 
all out of doors would have taken six weeks of 
intense cold and suffering, and perhaps have 
failed......This evening inconceivably dejected 
and stupid. Read newspaper, and thought over 
our melancholy position ; Emma about to be 
confined—2I. 10s. in the house—Christmas boxes 
to be paid out of this, and the children taken 
back to Gravesend [to school]—and not one 
person in the world I would ask to lend 
me a pound. No one that buys my pictures ; 
damn old White [Brown's chief client], (two 
hours)...... An alarm from Emma. Started back 
as far as Islington to see after the nurse. Took 
‘bus myself to the Archway, Highgate, in dis- 
tress of mind at not being able to afford a cab 
insuch an emergency, and so walked home four 
miles, racked with anxiety about Emma, the 
most beautiful duck in existence. With 18s. 9d. 
in hand, to last at least three weeks, how could 
Itake a cab ? and this was all that remained to 
me this evening...... I got home at 8 p.m. and 
found dear Emma still in expectation...... Shawl 
out of doors, and in evening at length wrote the 
long-defer:ed much-dreaded application to the 
humbug Henry Cole, C.B Up at nine. At 
eleven too: the lay-figure out in the yard as 
usual ; but this time laid it down on its side in 
order to paint the fringe blown by the wind— 
then the wind was too high, and blew the fringe 
% that I could not paint it. After wasting much 
time I brought the lay-figure into my room, and 
placed it on the table, and, after much arrange- 
ment painted for one and a half hours, but it 
was good. To-day I finished it and it looks as 
natural as life...... Began the baby’s hand in the 
‘Emigrant ’ picture from Emma and Oliver [the 
painter’s newly born son], painted them in badly. 
in the evening drew in the man’s hand again, 
fom self and Lucy in a glass......0ut into 
bck yard, and painted the man’s hand from 
ny own, with Lucy holding it: snow on 
the ground and very cold.—Sunday. Obliged 
‘o work [sending-in day at the Academy im- 
pending]. Rain, so could not paint in the yard 
iter sweeping away the snow. Altered the 
drawing of the hand again ; painted the skirts 
of the coat indoors. After, tried to get out 
‘ain, but it came on to rain. I hope it 
ving be a month of bad weather, or I am 
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So he struggled on, fighting poverty and 
suffering from the gradual ates 
of his capital. The picture had to be de- 
ferred for a year, but it was finished at last, 
and hung at the Academy in a place which 
was certainly far inferior to its merits, yet 
not nearly so bad as it has been repre- 
sented to be. 

The third section opens with what Mr. 
Rossetti calls a summary of the formation 
of the P-R.B. He is wrong in stating that 
in 1848 four young students in the Royal 
Academy schools—+?.¢., J. Millais, T. Wool- 
ner, D, G. Rossetti, and Mr. Holman Hunt 
—were working there together, and founded 
the Brotherhood. The fact is that in 1848 
all these men had practically left the schools, 
though one or more of them may have 
attended now and then; but Rossetti never 
worked there except in a desultory manner. 
It is inferred, too, that the other two 
painter - students of the Academy joined 
these four at a later period, and, with our 
author himself, constituted the society, 
which eventually created a great deal more 
fuss than its members ever expected or 
desired. But the full truth is that the two 
were not in any sense supplementary 
Brethren. As we said the other day, “the 
Pre - Raphaelite Brotherhood was simply 
a crystallization of already existing Pre- 
Raphaelite atoms.” Of the two, James 
Collinson has had rather hard measure. It 
was, besides, in 1848, a risky thing to 
become a P-R.B.; and the three best known 
among them were by no means the sole 
recipients of abuse. As to the journal, 
which Mr. W. Rossetti quotes from partially, 
or perhaps kept in a rather haphazard 
fashion, it does not, of course, represent, 
still less reproduce, the vital spirit of the 
Brotherhood’s symposia, their discussions, 
and those higher aims which every man 
did his best to realize, as might be ex- 
pected from a company so able and 
enthusiastic. The diary could hardly be 
otherwise than an official and imperfect 
record of the secretariate, and, unlike 
Madox Brown’s, not an intimate account of 
matters domestic, technical, pecuniary, 
social, artistic, and commercial, or a tragi- 
comedy at all. 








Catalogue of the Bronzes, Greek, Roman, and 
Etruscan, in the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, British Museum. By H. B. 
Walters. (Printed for the Trustees of the British 
Museum.)—The art of catalogue- making is just 
now in a transition stage. In the old pre- 


photographic days it was necessary to describe. 


each object in minute detail. If the object was 
unpublished, this elaborate description was all 
the foreign archzeologist could obtain whereon 
to base his argument. Now, if he intends to base 
an argument on an object he has not seen, he 
refers to the museum catalogue for identification, 
colouring, and dimensions, but for little, if any- 
thing, beside. A tradition, however, dies hard ; 
there still hangs about most museum catalogues 
something of the pre-photographic manner, e.g. : 
“The hair is arranged in parallel rows, each end- 
ing in two curls over the forehead, with three ringlets 
falling over each shoulder in front ; the back hair 
is turned up at the ends in a double fold, and round 
the head is a thick fillet, the ends of which hang 
down, and are passed round the back hair half-way 
down.” 
This for a statuette repeatedly photographed 
and published is far too much, and only swells 
the bulk of the catalogue to unwieldy propor- 
tions. It is time that here, as in every sae de- 





partment of science, the compilers of a catalogue 
should realize precisely the object at which they 
aim, and more especially that the nature of 
that object has wholly changed during the last 
ten or fifteen years. Another question arises 
in relation to the making of catalogues, 7.e., how 
far a catalogue should be a manual of the 
subject. Our own view is that there should 
always be two catalogues—a scientific one 
for the use of specialists, a popular one for 
the ordinary educated visitor, and this last 
should have an introduction furnishing a general 
outline of the antiquities in question. The 
scientific catalogue should contain nothing by 
way of preface but the history of the collection. 
The British Museum authorities have taken 
quite another course, and they have no doubt 
excellent reasons for the line they adopt. They 
have added to the historical account of the 
collection a history of bronze - working in 
antiquity, including some discussion of the 
Bronze Age, the sources of copper and tin, the 
technical processes of their preparation, the use 
of alloys, methods of casting, &c., and, finally, 
a history of bronze sculpture in Greece. All this 
contains little that is new to the specialist, and 
it is but a rare occasional visitor, we think, who 
will read it. Such visitors are, however, less 
rare in England than in any other country. We 
do not dispute the need of such a treatise. As 
Dr. Murray observes in his official preface, 
‘‘attention has frequently been called to the 
want of a continuous statement of this 
kind in England”; but it is not quite clear 
that a catalogue is the right place for 
the statement. Our general theory is 
that a catalogue is concerned with matters 
of fact, not with the discussion of theory, e.g., 
p. xxxix, a history of Greek art is bound to deal 
with such vexed questions as that of Pelopon- 
nesian v. Ionian influence on archaic Athenian 
art, but in a summary like that by Mr. Walters 
there is not, and should not be, space for such 
debatable matter. Perhaps it is owing to the 
constant need for compression that the precise 
meaning of the writer is not always easy to 
catch, e.g., p. xxxix: ‘‘The next stage of 
development is represented by the early Greek 
reliefs, which are, in fact, the first specimens 
of true Hellenic art in bronze, though it cannot 
be denied that decorative bronze-work of this 
kind occurs among the remains of the Mycenzean 
period, and was known to Homer. But no 
work of the earlier period was quite free from 
external and Oriental influences ; these reliefs, 
on the other hand, are purely Hellenic, and 
only in a measure indebted to Mycenzan art. 
Of this indebtedness an interesting example is 
a relief found at Olympia representing the 
dAwos yépwy, which preserves a type already 
familiar to us on an ‘island gem’ in the 
British Museum (Catalogue of Gems, No. 82).” 
Mr. Walters must pardon us if we call this 
an exceedingly halting statement. It sounds 
as if he had the fear of the ‘‘Myce- 
neean” question before his eyes and was 
trying to commit himself as little as possible. 
Is ‘‘ Mycenzean ” ‘‘ external and Oriental”? Are 
‘‘Mycenean” and ‘purely Hellenic” in any 
way contrasted? Ifso, how? Itis not that we 
object to Mr. Walters’s views ; it is that here, 
and sometimes elsewhere, we cannot get at close 
quarters with them, and this always begets a 
certain irritation. But it would be ungrateful 
to part from a monument of such labour and 
care with criticism only. Special thanks are 
due to the Keeper of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities for the promptitude with which he 
renders recent acquisitions accessible. In an 
appendix are two most interesting fibule 
with incised designs of very archaic character. 
They are published in excellent plates from Mr. 
Anderson’s drawings (pp. 372 and 374). On 
one (Cat. 3204) we have a ship and a steersman 
engaged in steering with his right foot ; as Mr. 
Walters points out, this is interesting in con- 
nexion with the wap yxewpds of Bacchylides 
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(xiv. 10), which seems to imply that steering was 
not always donewiththe hand. This fibula should 
interest all concerned with nautical antiquities. 
On the other fibula is an extremely archaic repre- 
sentation of the combat of Hercules with the 
Hydra. 





MR. J. G. MILLAIS AS A BIOGRAPHER. 
5 and 6, Walbrook, E.C., December, 1899. 

Mr. J. G. Mitxalts has written some interesting 
books on sport and natural history, but it is 
clear, from the indiscriminate way in which he 
gives circulation to private letters in his ‘Life 
of Sir John Millais,’ that he does not possess 
any judgment and caution, and still less any 
good taste and kindliness as a biographer. His 
principle seems to be that private letters do 
not require discreet editing, or any editing at 
aH, and that a biographer is free to print in 
extenso anything and everything that he may 
find among private papers. On this principle 
of compilation any uneducated simpleton could 
put together a biography as well as an educated 
gentleman. These remarks, strong as they are, 
are justified by the publication, without regard 
to the memory of the dead or the feelings of 
the living, of Sir John Millais’s letter to Mrs. 
Coombe about the private affairs of Walter 
Deverell, one of the group of young Pre- 
Raphaelite artists. The letter was well and 
kindly meant by Sir J. Millais, but the in- 
pecunious condition of the young artist and his 
family was absurdly overstated and exaggerated. 

At the time when Millais wrote that Deverell, 
“like poor Chatterton, ended his life in the 
deepest depths of poverty,” there was a portion 
of family property left which a few months 
later realized 2,0001. 

With equal incorrectness Millais wrote of 
Deverell’s father as an ‘‘ Atheist,” and the 
thoughtful biographer of whom I complain has 
concluded that the public would like to know it, 
and has printed the statement! Millais was 
mistaken ; my father was not an Atheist. He 
was the son of a country rector, was himself 
educated for the Church, and was the writer of 
some of the theological articles in Knight’s 
‘Penny Cyclopzedia.’ Millais wrote that one of 
Walter Deverell’s sisters was ‘‘ unfit to nurse” 
her dying brother. Millais junior gives pub- 
licity to this cruel libel, and he has not hastened 
to apologize to the lady in question, although 
he has been informed that she is still living ! 
On the whole, the letter complained of has 
nothing in it about art, and nothing about 
the career of Sir J. Millais, and as such any 
capable biographer would have put it aside 
as a purely private letter of no conceivable 
interest to the public. W. T. DEVERELL. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tae Landscape Exhibition, comprising works 
by Messrs. E. A. Waterlow, A. D. Peppercorn, 
J. Aumonier, and others, will be opened to the 
public on and from to-day (Saturday) till the 
Jlst prox. at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.— 
The public will be admitted to the New 
Gallery exhibition, which consists of Flemish 
and British pictures, on and after to-day. 


THERE is to be an exhibition of samplers and 
other triumphs of needlework at the galleries 
of the Fine-Art Society in the spring. 

An exhibition of the works of M. Alfred 
Stevens is to be opened in Paris on the Ist of 
February at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 

In a paragraph which we published last week 
concerning ‘The History of the Works of Sir 
J. Reynolds,’ we omitted to state that the 
colleague of Mr. Graves in the compilation of 
that exhaustive publication is Mr. W. Vine 
Cronin. Lovers of Sir Joshua and all who are 
concerned in the records, personal, artistic, and 
commercial, of his sitters, his paintings, and his 
engravers will be glad to learn that the book is 
now at the binders’, consists of nearly 1,500 





pages, and deals with 3,800 pictures, all bearing 
Reynolds’s name on good authority, and com- 
prises 100 photogravures from paintings not 
previously engraved, most of them selected 
from little - known collections. These new 
plates will, later, be issued separately to form 
an eighth volume, additional to those which 
contain the well-known prints after Reynolds, 
and engraved by S. W. Reynolds and others. 
The history will be published by subscription 
only and issued to the subscribers about the 
middle of January. It is dedicated to Her 
Majesty by special permission. 

Le Journal des Arts says that the last diffi- 
culties about the site of the Salon of 1900 seem 
to have been overcome. The committee of the 
Société des Artists Francais have decided that 
its exhibition shall be held upon land bordering 
upon the Avenue de Breteuil and the Rue 
Pérignon. The rival society has not yet made 
up its mind where to go in 1900. 


Our notice, ante, p. 871, col. 2, of a portrait 
said to represent Milton, and preserved in 
the National Portrait Gallery, should read 
thus: We do not believe that the portrait 
engraved by W. Stevenson in 1797 for Boydell 
as of Milton is that of the great poet; it is 
more like John Bunyan; at any rate, it is not 
like Milton, who became totally blind at forty- 
six, and had been approaching that state for 
some years previously. It represents a man 
much over forty-six, with no sign of blindness 
whatever. It is undoubtedly by P. Van der 
Plas, who was born in 1570, and, when Milton 
was forty-six in 1654, the painter was eighty- 
four years old. 
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Beethoven. By Frederick J. Crowest. (Dent 
& Co.)—Nearly fifty years ago the first edition 
of Schindler’s ‘ Biographie ’ (Miinster, 1840) was 
translated into English by Moscheles, with addi- 
tions and modifications. The only writing of 
importance in English which has appeared since 
then is the interesting article by Sir G. Grove, 
‘ Beethoven,’ in his ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians.’ The great life of the composer by 
A. W. Thayer—which, however, owing to the 
author’s death, only extends to the year 1816 — 
though originally written in English, was trans- 
lated into German, and so published. A serious 
life in English of the master would indeed be 
welcome, for although Sir G. Grove’s article is 
a wonderful specimen of condensation, and 
written, moreover, in a most attractive style, it 
is a sketch rather than a life. We fear that Mr. 
Crowest’s ‘Beethoven’ will not supply the 
want. The scheme of his book is good enough. 
The life is related, the works are discussed ; 
there are appendices dealing with Beethoven 
bibliography, list of published works, principal 
incidents in the composer’s life, and various 
memoranda; and, further, there are some 
interesting illustrations and portraits. Yet on 
looking into the book we find certain statements 
and misstatements which make us unwilling 
to accept Mr. Crowest as a_ trustworthy 
biographer of Beethoven. Let us first look 
at some of his dates. We read on p. 1 
that the composer was born on December 17th, 
1770, with a foot-note to the effect that 
**some authorities give the 16th.” It is there- 
fore somewhat strange to find in Appendix C 
December 16th given as the ‘‘ probable date of 
his birth.” Again, the date of the production 
of the ‘Choral’ Symphony is given as May 4th, 
1824, instead of May 7th; the name also of 
the theatre in which it was performed is incor- 
rectly spelt. Then as to facts. Our author 
states that Nottebohm “has traced several 
sketches for it [i.e., a tenth symphony] in the 
sketch-books,” which is not true. He refers to 


the new finale of the ‘‘ Quartet in B flat (his last 
work) *. stat the finale, not the quartet, was 











Beethoven's last composition. Then, in spegk. fF me! 
ing of the master’s music, he believes thy to | 
‘*Opus 30 may surely be pointed to as the tast 
moment when Beethoven threw off the restrain, § “it 
of influence and became his real self in com. who 
position” (p. 152). Yet on p. 145, in speaking a 
of the Symphony in c, No. 1, which bears the wet t 
much earlier opus number 21, he tells us “tha Bra! 
for conception, originality of ideas, orchestrs. § to p 
tion, modulation, and inner working it is essen. as ¥ 
tially Beethoven himself.” Apart from the § his! 
contradiction involved, the sentences quoted wy 
will scarcely bear critical examination, — wou! 
One more specimen. Of Op. 91 (‘Welling J of \ 
tons Sieg’), which was a pitce d’occasion, worl 
we read that it ‘‘shows the — master. ent 
hand as fully as the most elaborate sym. He 
phony could possibly do” (p. 192). Yet Fw, 
on the very next page, speaking of ‘Der pe 
glorreiche Augenblick,’ he says, ‘‘ As with all wd 
his [i.e., Beethoven’s] piéces d’occasion, it doeg per 
not rank with his happiest work.” The “all” no 
decidedly clashes with the previous statement, § *” te 
Mr. Crowest, by the way, in discussing the so 
‘Eroica,’ states that Beethoven was the “ first Sir 
composer to demand three horn parts in, § /¢m™é 
symphony.” But Haydn had already gone up Bowd 
one higher; in his Symphony in p (No. 4, | °°" 
Pohl, Cat.) he employed four. And now, in § P04 
conclusion, a few remarks concerning Appendix altho 
A (Bibliography). Schindler’s ‘Biographie’ is | ° his 
entered as published at ‘‘ Miinster, 1840, to the 
2 vols.” This, the first edition, was, however, compe 
in one volume. Mr. Crowest does not name § the 
either the second edition of 1845, which fail to 
included the ‘Beethoven in Paris’ pam. able. 
phlet of 1842 mentioned in his list, or } ™™* 
the third edition in two volumes published § 42hm 
in 1860. Then he gives ‘Beethoven’s Leben, J "1" 
by Nohl, asa work in two volumes, published in § %U"S° 
1867. But it is a work in three volumes, the ey 
third divided into two parts. The first volume § * ‘Me 
appeared in 1864, the second part of the third poet 
in 1877. Here is an entry as curious as it is vith 
confusing. A work, ‘ Beethoven’s Studien,’ has wan ¢ 
for its author’s name ‘* Anhang”; and we are a Ger 
therefore not surprised to find a blank as |” %°% 
regards date of publication. =: 
Recollections of Johannes Brahms. By Albert er WI 
Dietrich and J. V. Widmann. Translated by Jj... 
DoraE. Hecht. (Shelley & Co.)—The translator, ff ig¢p 
in a brief preface, remarks that ‘* nothing in Ju, 5; ., 
the form of a biography [t.c., of Brahms] has § _ 
been published in England.” Hence these dite 
‘Recollections,’ which it is hoped will “give J ion 
pleasure to the English admirers of the great diced 
composer.” To such they will undoubtedly nd the 
‘*give pleasure” rather than satisfaction, but this Jp. he 
is in no way the fault either of the authorsorfiog . 
of the translator. The lives of composers, with 2 . at 
few exceptions, are void of such incidents as to excite 
furnish material for an interesting biography. = 
Mendelssohn travelled much and came into “ 
contact with many distinguished men, and his 
delightful letters, the real story of his life, are 
full of interest even to general readers. But of 
one who was far greater, of J. S. Bach, how 
little there is to tell! Now the life of Brahms§; 
was singularly uneventful; apart from his 
music, or possibly from letters hitherto un- 
published, there is little to say. Letters are, 
indeed, given in these ‘ Recollections,’ and the }};, 
earlier ones, relating to the illness and death of f., 
Robert Schumann, the master whom Brahms %§,.4: | 
loved and revered, are highly interesting ; butg,, ond a 
they are few in number. In the earlier part off istic 
Herr Dietrich’s narrative Schumann is reallyj... of s 
the prominent figure, and the pathetic lettersg, a 
of the artist who was his wife and widow afi), La 
those which attract chief attention. alee. for - 
Herr Widmann was brought up ina “musically§, the Tin 
conservativeatmosphere,”and until the year 18608. ed hin 


in which he made the acquaintance of the com-§) 


oser, he had ‘‘never even heard the name O§, 


rahms.” In the chapter ‘‘An Opera!” Wé 


certainly do get a glimpse at Brahms’s views OM, 


opera. There is nothing very new in the stale 
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= ment that he was deterred from writingone owing 
ak. to **the difficulty of finding a libretto to his 
hat taste,” but we read that 
the «jt seemed to him that to compose music for the 
‘int whole drama was unnecessary, even harmful and 
m- jnartistic ; only the climax, and those parts of the 
ing action where words alone cannot suffice, should be 
the set to music. i } 
hat | Brahms, however, was far too intelligent not 
tr. | to perceive the greatness of his contemporary, 
en. | as we learn from a ge in a letter written to 
the § his friend in 1888, in which he says :— 
ated “Jf the Bayreuth Theatre stood in France, it 
ion, would not require anything so great as the works 
ing. § of Wagner to make you and Wendt and all the 
ing: world go on a@ pilgrimage thither, and rouse your 
ton, enthusiasm for something so ideally conceived and 
ter- Bf executed as those music-dramas.” 
ym- § fe could scarcely have loved the man 
Yet | Wagner, who wrote unpleasant things about 
Der | his music, and, from the views which he held, 
all J could not have been in sympathy with Wagner's 
does | music-dramas. Brahms, however, evidently felt, 
all” } and frankly recognized, the genius of his 
ent, contemporary. 
the Sir Arthur Sullivan: Life-Story, Letters, and 
first Reminiscences. By Arthur Lawrence. (James 
2 & & Bowden.) —The author explains in his preface 
> UP Bf “how this book came to be written.” He pro- 
Mf, ed to write it, and Sir Arthur accepted, 
Y, 0 Ff aithough the latter ‘‘hardly thought a record 
ndix | of his life and recollections would be of interest 
oa Of tothe public.” Now with all due respect to the 
840, composer, we think he was mistaken : the story 
evel, # of the life of any successful man can scarcely 
lame § fail to be interesting, and, in addition, profit- 
rhich able. To become successful is the aim of most 
oe men, and in these pages one can read how by Sir 
hed Arthur that aim has been accomplished. The 
res , | winning of the first Mendelssohn Scholarship, of 
ae course, specially roused the young man’s am- 
hy [| bition, and the life at Leipzig, where he studied 
i © fat the Conservatorium, developed his musical 
hind instincts and gifts. It was there, too, that his 
iti mind become enlarged : he became acquainted 
3 Ag with the music of Schumann and of Wagner, 
88 F names which forty years ago, when Sullivan was 
ge in Germany, were all but ignored in this 
* % ¥ country. As both these men are now held in 
such high estimation here, it is curious to 
Albert # read what our young artist wrote home ina 
ed by Hictter to his father, dated November 26th, 
lator, #1360, He speaks of Schumann’s Quintet as 
ng 0 Es piece you do not know, of course, being 
] has fn Englishman.” And he adds: “I cannot 
em understand why the critics, and, in conse- 
sive § wuence, musicians themselves, should be so pre- 
ane juiced against that unfortunate composer.” 
btedly I ind the same could have been said of Wagner. 
ut this I Bot what young Arthur could not then under- 
ee stand, we can: the individuality of those men 
» With Bag 80 strong that it was bound for a long time 
— to excite opposition ; that long opposition has 
ae ben, in fact, a testimony to their greatness. 
"a his After his return from Leipzig the triumphal 








uction of ‘The Tempest’ music at the 
tal Palace spurred on the youthful composer 
to further efforts; at that moment he was 
mder twenty years of age. The visit of Sul- 
livan to Vienna in company with Sir (then Mr.) 
" PSeorge Grove for the purpose of discovering 

Shubert MSS. is mentioned, though after the 
tithusiastic description given by Sir George in 
hisappendix to Kreissler’s ‘Life of Schubert’ 
there was, naturally, nothing to add. The 
ut queeting with Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert in 1871 may 

be termed the turning-point in Sir Arthur's 
iutistic career ; from that time commenced the 
ties of works for the stage which have brought 
the composer fortune and fame. Chap. xi., 
“Our Lack of Patriotism in Music,” deserves 
hote, for it recalls a letter written by Sir Arthur 
865,40 he Times after the Jubilee celebration. He 

‘Peed himself ‘‘A British Musician,” and argued 

off’ “on great national occasions it is not un- 
var sonable to expect that the public should be 
minded that British tunes do exist.” The 






















written by Mr. B. W. Findon, and well written. 
Mr. Findon is an intense admirer of Sir Arthur’s 
music, and that admiration is in no way dis- 
guised ; neither is it at all unreasonable, for to 
perfect workmanship the composer unites a 
wonderful instinct for tuneful melody. In the 
particular line in which Sir Arthur has achieved 
success he is unrivalled. There comes, however, 
the important question, Might he not, with his 
great gifts, have accomplished work which would 

lace him by the side of his greatest compeers ? 

‘o this question Mr. Findon addresses himself ; 
but with all his ingenuity he cannot get over the 
fact that a young composer who could write a 
symphony (the ‘Irish’) which, to quote our 
author’s own words, is ‘‘ lacking in no indica- 
tion of creative greatness,” has not, from a high 
art point of view, made the most of his ‘five 
talents.” The volume contains also a complete 
and useful list of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s works, 
by Mr. Wilfred Bendall. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WE have received from Messrs. Willcocks & 
Co. Six Old English Sorgs, by Erskine Allon, 
Op. 24, The words are old, the music new ; 
the former of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury, the latter of the nineteenth. Here and 
there we meet with quaint phrases in the 
melodies, but the accompaniments are distinctly 
modern. To this we do not object, for imitation 
of old style is seldom successful. Over-elabora- 
tion, however, occasionally weakens excellent 
workmanship. The songs, on the whole, show 
charm and piquancy.—Pulgrim’s Song, by Peter 
Tschaikowsky, is a powerful setting of a poem 
by Count A. Tolstoi, translated by Paul Eng- 
land. The English version reads well, and the 
selection of words betokens thought forthesinger. 
The music is thoroughly characteristic of the 
composer. We take the pianoforte accompani- 
ment to be an arrangement from an orchestral 
score. — Hymn of the World, written by E. 
Teschemacher, composed by Frederic Rosse, 
has breadth and dignity, though the adherence 
throughout to one key detracts somewhat from 
its effect.—Edenland, words by the author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ music by Percy 
Pitt, is a graceful love ballad. The originality 
may not be marked, but the writing is able and 
attractive. —England’s Heroes, duet for tenor and 
baritone, written by Claude Newnham, com- 
posed by Henry Murray, is a crisp song, and in 
a way taking. At the present moment, how- 
ever, there is something more practical and 
rofitable to be done than to drink to our bold, 
rave soldiers and sailors.—Spring Song, words 
by Ed. Teschemacher, music by Julian Clifford, 
is a light, pleasing, well-written song. 

From among pianoforte pieces sent by the 
same firm we select Espiéglerie and Minuet in F, 
by Mark Hambourg, two light, clever drawing- 
room pieces. We prefer the second, which is 
particularly quaint and dainty. The writing 
for the instrument is what one would expect 
from a skilled pianist ; the music as regards 
technique is only of moderate difficulty.— Three 
Episodes, by Julian Clifford, are light, taking 
pieces ; we find the second the weakest from a 
musical point of view, and the third the most 
characteristic.—Pieces often have inappropriate 
titles, but ‘‘ graceful ” is exactly the right term 
to apply to the music of Graceful Dance, by 
Colin McAlpin, which is light and pleasing.— 
La Charmeuse and Danse Ancienne, by A. 
Morelli, are both excellent. The first is in 
mazurka, the second in minuet style. It is not 
often that one meets with music in which great 
simplicity is combined with charm, refine- 
ment, and a certain degree of originality.— 
Danse Pompeuse, by Arthur W. Marchant, is 
sound, solid, and fairly showy; the manner, 
however, rather than the matter attracts atten- 
tion.— Gavotte, by Algernon H. Lindo, is a 
tasty little piece, though perhaps a trifle arti- 


Borton, has something strong and stately about 
it, and the section heard first in the key of the 
subdominant and afterwards in that of the 
tonic offers excellent contrast. When fortune 
begins to favour our arms it may possibly 
achieve popularity.—Incidental Music to ‘ The 
Three Musketeers,’ by Frederick Rosse, consists 
of four numbers: Minuet, Gavotte, Dance, and 
Melody, light in style, of pleasing effect, and 
not difficult.—The Palace Waltz, by Henry 
Kisch, is melodious, refined, and showy at little 
cost to the fingers. 

A piece for violin (or viola da gamba) and 
ecm Gavotte and Idyll, by E. van der 

traeten, has thematic material of fresh, pastoral 
character, with which certain artificial harmonies 
of the pianoforte accompaniment do not quite 
agree. The Idyll can be played as a separate 
piece, but it really forms the trio to the Gavotte. 


Sonate voor Piano en Viool. Van Kor Kuiler. 

(Middelburg, A. A. Noske.)—The name of 
this Dutch composer is quite new to us. He 
seems, at any rate in the opening and closing 
movements, still in the storm and stress period, 
yet he promises well for the future. His 
thematic material has character and breadth, 
and all through the sonata there are signs of 
earnest purpose and high ambition. The open- 
ing Allegro is not only most impassioned, but 
the composer makes his instruments try to act 
as it were the part of an orchestra. He calms 
down, however, towards the close; the coda is 
interesting. In the Andante there is dignity 
and repose. The middle section in the minor 
key of the submediant(with disguised notation)is 
piu mosso, though only just enough for contrast ; 
the coda again attracts attention. There is 
something of the spirit of both Weber and 
Beethoven in this movement. The Scherzo 
with Trio is delightfully fresh and varied in 
rhythm. The Finale displays rugged strength 
and skill. 3 Klavierstukken, by the same com- 
poser, are short, quaint, and attractive. It 
would have been better had No. 1, the Gavotte, 
been barred so as to commence with a half-bar, 
No. 2 is a quiet Air, and No. 3 an expressive 
Menuet. 
Singing-Time: a Child’s Song-Book. Music 
by Arthur Somervell; Drawings by L. Leslie 
Brooke. (Constable & Co.)—This book is 
admirably got up. The music is fresh, tuneful, 
and, as one would expect of the composer, 
refined. The melodies are such as children can 
sing, and the accompaniments, though simple, 
show skill and taste. There is never any sense 
of effort ; the music fits the words like a glove. 
The pretty little poems are drawn from various 
sources; some are signed ‘‘ A. S.,” which we 
take to be the initials of the composer. The 
drawings are excellent. The clear large type 
in which the words under the music are printed 
deserves note. 


The Alphabet of Musical Books. Written and 
illustrated by Arthur Layard, with Music by 
Emil Sauer. (Lawrence & Bullen.)—There is 
only one bright vocal number at the commence- 
ment, to which all Mr. Layard’s ‘‘ nonsense 
rhymes” can be sung; but in the comical 
coloured illustrations music plays a part. There 
is the dog ‘‘ twirling his tail to the curves of a 
clef,” the ‘*Polychord Bogey” playing on a 
’cello ‘‘ which grows out of his face,” &c. It is 
quite a funny book. There is a coupon inside 
giving details concerning a ‘‘ Bogey” competition. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Four afternoon symphony concerts are an- 
nounced at the Queen’s Hall on the following 
dates: January 27th, February 10th and 24th, 
and March 10th. M. Ysaye will appear at 


the first and third, and will perform the 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven Violin Concertos. 
At the second, Herr Georg Liebling will play a 
new Pianoforte Concerto of his own, and at the 











9 statege per ‘Sullivan as a Composer” has been 








ficial. — Sieg-Lied (Song of Victory), by Alice 





last Herr Zwintscher will perform Beethoven’s 
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E flat Concerto. At each concert a classical 
symphony will be played. The vocalists will be 
Miss Kirkby Lunn, Miss Lillian Blauvelt, and 
MM. Charles Knowles and D. Frangcon-Davies. 

Sir Freperick Bripge will deliver his first 
four Gresham Lectures on January 30th and 
31st and February Ist and 2nd, the first at 
Gresham College and the remaining three at 
the City of London School. 

Marietta PiccoLomini, a celebrated prima 
donna, died recently at Florence. She made 
her début (1852) in that city at the age of 
sixteen. She appeared in London in 1856 and 
met with great success. One of her last 
performances in public was at a benefit concert 
for her manager, Lumley. In 1860 she married 
the Marquis Gaetani della Fargia. 

CHartes Lamovurevx, the great French con- 
ductor, who died so suddenly last week, was a 
prominent figure in the musical world of Paris, 
and also in that of London. In the former city 
the concerts named after him had achieved a 
world-wide reputation ; for precision, ensemble, 
and refinement, his orchestra was second to 
none. Yet there was something higher: the 
interpretation of classical and modern music 
revealed a powerful mind which had mastered 
the letter and also the spirit of the various 
works produced. Whether in striving after the 
letter he always revealed the spirit in its fulness 
may be open to discussion, but he never gave a 
performance of which the merits were purely 
mechanical. Lamoureux was specially recog- 
nized in Paris as the champion of Wagner ; 
his production of ‘Lohengrin’ at the Eden 
Théatre, in spite of difficulties which any 
ordinary conductor would have considered in- 
surmountable, and the quite recent fine series 
of performances of ‘ Tristan ’—which the week 
before his death he had just brought to a 
successful close—testify to his earnestness. It 
should not be forgotten that, though Lamoureux 
was an ardent Wagnerite, Handel’s ‘ Messiah ’ 
and ‘Judas Maccabzeus’ and Bach’s ‘ Matthew’ 
Passion were first performed in Paris under 
his direction. Theconcerts given by Lamoureux 
with his Paris orchestra at the Queen’s Hall, 
also the important part which he played in the 
London festival last May, won for him many 
friends and admirers here. Lamoureux was 
born at Bordeaux in 1834. 

THE death is also announced of M. Joseph 
Dupont, another famous conductor, who was for 
many years at the head of the orchestra of the 
Monnaie, Brussels. He also laboured for the 
Wagner cause, being the first to revive (1873) 
‘Tannhiuser’ in French after the Paris 
fiasco of 1861, and also the first to give ‘ Die 
Walkiire’ and ‘Die Meistersinger’ in French. 
M. Dupont, born in 1838, was conductor of 
the Popular Concerts at Brussels for over a 
quarter of a century. 

Le Ménestrel of December 24th announces 
that the Queen has dismissed Sir Walter Parratt 
and engaged Prof. Villiers Stanford as her new 
master of music. There is, however, no truth 
whatever in the statement. 

THE Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung announces that 
Bach’s ‘ Matthew’ Passion is to be given next 
year, for the first time in Italian (text by Count 
Lurani), at the Venice Conservatorio by the 
director Signor Enrico Bossi, a talented com- 
poser, whose music is favourably known in 
Germany ; an oratorio of his is to be produced 
next March at the Riedel’sche Verein, Leipzig. 

THE composer Von Perger has been named 
director of the Vienna Conservatorium as suc- 
cessor to the late J. N. Fuchs. 

AN oratorio, ‘The Entry of Christ into Jeru- 
salem,’ by another Italian priest, Alfredo Am- 
brogi, has been produced at Pistoja, and appears 
to have met with success, 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Concert Society, 3.30; Sunday League, 7 \ 4 
‘Messiah,’ 8, Albert Hal. : nicaeniienied 


Sun. 
Mon. 
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Dramatic Gossiy, 


Wuatev©2 triumphs science and art may 
obtain in the Christmas entertainments are not 
shared by literature, which is banished from 
what used to be called the burlesque introduc- 
tion. Not a gleam of fancy or poetry is to be 
detected, and humour itself is replaced by tricks 
and exhibitions formerly reserved for the har- 
lequinade. It is useless to wail over these 
things. In pantomime, as in other things, the 
old order gives place tothe new. It is equally 
useless, however, to burden with a long record of 
commonness and triviality, lightened only by the 
triumphs of the scene-painter, the machinist, 
and the costumier, the pages of a periodical 
professedly dealing with literature. 

‘Jane,’ a three-act farce, by Messrs. Harry 
Nicholls and Lestocq, first produced at the 
Comedy Theatre on December 18th, 1890, has 
been revived at Terry’s Theatre, which has 
passed under the management of Mr. Herbert 
Sleath and Mr. Nicholls. Miss Lottie Venne 
is still the frolicsome heroine ; Mr. J. G. Grahame 
succeeds Mr. C. H. Hawtrey as her master, tem- 
porarily passing as her husband ; and Mr. Harry 
Nicholls replaces Mr. Brookfield as her real 
spouse, whose jealousy is responsible for most 
of the amusement experienced by the public. 
Parts previously played by Mr. Kemble and 
Mr. E. M. R. Robson are now assigned to Mr. 
Widdicombe and Mr. Bernard Arthur ; and Miss 
Beryl Faber was announced to appear, but was 
replaced by Miss Hereford. 

So as not to lose its share in the profits, real 
or supposed, of holiday time the Adelphi re- 
vived on Boxing Day ‘ Drink,’ the well-known 
adaptation of M. Zola’s ‘L’Assommoir.’ Mr. 
Charles Warner reappeared in his original part 
of Coupeau; Mr. Fuller Mellish was Gouget ; 
Mr. Charles Cooper, Lantier ; Miss Sydney Fair- 
brother, Phoebe Sage ; and Miss Grace Warner, 
Gervaise. 

In ‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,’ at Drury Lane, 
Madame Grigolati, in one of her aérial flights, 
is projected over the audience in the stalls and 
pit, and scatters flowers on their heads. The 
manner in which this feat is accomplished is 
difficult of comprehension. The feat itself is 
pretty, but conveys an idea of possible danger 
to the public as well as the executant. 

Mr. Martin Harvey has returned to the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and reappeared on 
Thursday in ‘The Only Way.’ 

‘A Parr oF KNICKERBOCKERS,’ a one-act 
comedy by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, has been added 
to the programme at the St. George’s Hall. 

AFTER a very extensive run ‘ The Belle of New 
York’ has been withdrawn from the Shaftes- 
bury, and the company is on the point of return- 
ing to New York. The reason assigned for this 
unexpected stoppage of performances is the 
influence of the war. 

‘ Joun GrawAM OF CLAVERHOUSE’ is the title 
of Mr. Laurence Irving’s piece with which, 
on March 11th, Mr. Taber will begin a spring 
season at the Adelphi. 

Mr. Terry proposes to reappear early in the 
spring at his own theatre in a new comedy of 
domestic interest. 

Apropos of the performance of ‘Don Juan’ 
by the Elizabethan Stage Society, we find ina 
theatrical publication ordinarily wellinformed the 
astounding information that the author of the 
play ‘‘ was not born until Good Queen Bess had 
been in her grave some twocenturies”! Did the 
writer confound Moliére with Alexandre Dumas ? 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—M. H.—C. W.—H. J.—C. T.— 
F. J. P.—C. F.—W. H. G.—C. M. P.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Erratum.—P. 872, col. 2, 1. 4, for “OC. M. Pask” read 
Carton Moor-Park. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS, 


Complete Catalogue post free on application, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


POEMS. By G. F. Bodley, ARA 


Post 8vo. 5s, net. 


RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. With 


40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontis. 
piece, [Bell’s Great Masters, 





THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE, 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 


NEW VOLUME, cloth, ls. 6d, net. ; leather, 2s, net, 
KING JOHN. 


Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals, 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By 
JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by G, R 
DENNIS, B.A.(Lond.). 
[Forming Vol. VIII. of Swift's Works, 
Vols. I. and II. 5s, each. 


The LETTERS of CICERO. The 


whole extant Correspondence in Chronological 
order. Translated into English by EVELYN 
S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A, In 4 vols, 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
Edited by Prof. HALES. 
Crown 8vo, 38, 6d. 


The AGE of JOHNSON (1748-1798). 
By THOMAS SECCOMBE. 





BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 
Printed at the Oxford University Press, in pott 8vo. 
size, and issued at the uniform rate of 1s. 6d, 
each, with or without Vocabularies. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
SELECTION from OVID’S META- 


MORPHOSES. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A., Merton 
Court Preparatory School, Sidcup; formerly 
Assistant Master at University College School, 
London. 


VERGIL’S AENEID. Book I. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by L. D. 
WAINWRIGHT, M.A., Assistant Master at 
St. Paul’s School. [Neat week, 


VERGIL’S AENEID. Book IV. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. 8. 
WARMAN, B.A., Assistant Master at the 
Grammar School, Manchester. 


BELL’S 
CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
NEW VOLUMES. Crown 8vo. 1s, each. 
AESCHYLUS.—The SUPPLIANTS. 


Translated by WALTER HEADLA\M, M.A, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
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THUCYDIDES. Translated by E.¢. 
MARCHANT, M.A., Classical Master at St. 


Paul’s School. 
[Book VI. ready. Book VII. shortly. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Stre¢!, 
Covent Garden, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE. 
The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 


To be completed in 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 
NOW READY. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Vol. II. The STRUGGLE for the SEA. 
Vol. I. FROM the LOW COUNTRIES to EGYPT, with 16 Portraits 


and 8 Plans, was published on November 4. 
The remaining Volumes will be issued at short intervals. 
SPECT ATOR.—“ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million...... The work is 
worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’’’ 
PUNCH —“Mr. Fitchett handles a por | pen, and illumines as with torchlight the 
field on which opened Pitt’s long struggle with Napoleon.” 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. With an Introduction by GEORG BRANDES. 
In 2 vols. with 2 Portraits of the Author, large crown 8vo. 21s. 
BOOKMAN.—“ It is impossible to say too much in praise of these two volumes. _Kro- 
potkin has written a fascinating book, and one of the most remarkable autobiographies of 


- HT. ‘ERATURE.—“‘ The ‘ Memoirs of a Revolutionist’ do not contain an uninteresting 
page......-Prince Kropotkin writes with extreme moderation, without any tinge of hysteria, 
and he throws light upon a page of Russian history of which too little is definitely known 
in England.” 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


In 1 vol. medium 8vo. profusely illustrated — aera, Facsimiles, Topographical 
iews, &c., 16s. 
The LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, By Sipyey 
LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
*,* Also the FOURTH EDITION, in Cheaper Form, with Illustrations, crown §vo. 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE of MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE (ANNE 
GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED COCK. With a Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LITERA TURE.—“ Mrs. Alfred Cock has 
now possible of this great seventeenth-century 





roduced probably as good a portrait as is 
rench lady.”’ 


The BACKWATER of LIFE; or, Essays of a Literary 
Veteran. By the late JAMES PAYN. With a Portrait, and a Memoir by LESLIE 
STEPHEN, crown 8vo. 6s. 

TIMES.—‘‘ The selection has been eager gay | made. 
hear in ‘The Backwater of Life; or, Essays of a Li 
familiar voice.”’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Written with conspicuous literary charm and grace, and 
the frame of mind they disclose is one absolutely free from querulousness, impatience, and 
fret.” 


His many friends will seem to 
terary Veteran,’ the last echoes of the 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BRIDGES. Vol. II. 
Contents :—Shorter Poems; New Poems; Notes. Small post &vo. 6s. 
COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS. By “One 


WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” REVISED, ENLARGED, 
EDITION. With Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS and IDEALS of ACTIVE 


CAREERS. Edited by E. H. PITCAIRN. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


and CHEAPER 





The Volume includes Essays by the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD MALET, G.C.B.—LORD } 
ees ee ee See Seen BOB Bear-Aembeel Gir 0. 0. | crown 8vo. bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


PENROSE FITZGERALD, R.N.—Major-General J. F. MAURICE, C.B. R.A.—Lieut.- 
General J. J. MACLEOD INNES, V.C.—Major-General D. O’CALLAGHAN.—The Rev. 
W. B. TREVELYAN.—Sir HERBERT STEPHEN, Bart.—-AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. 


M.P.—R. BRUDENELL CARTER, F.R.C.S.—The Rev. A. AUSTEN LEIGH, Provost of | 


King’s College, Cambridge.—Dr. WELLDON, Meti po 
G. G. T. HEYWOOD.—J. HERBERT TRITTON.—J. 
WATTS, R.A.—and ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Of quite exceptional interest...... The reader will find that 
this volume abounds in varied interest and candid revelation.” 


HEALTH ABROAD: a Medical Handbook for 


Travellers, Edited by EDMUND HOBHOUSE, M.A. M.D. (Oxon.) M.R.C.P. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

With Special Chapters on EGYPT and NORTH AFRICA, by Dr. Leigh Canney; 
CENTRAL AFRICA, by Dr. Harford Battersby; CONTINENTAL TRAVEL, by Dr. Stuart 
Tidey and the Editor ; 
Dr.G. H. Pennell; INDIA, by Dr. W. J. Simpson; and AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
NORTH AMERICA, by the Editor. 

ACADEMY,—“‘A handy guide for the invalid......A useful book written by experts.” 


litan Bishop of Calcutta.—The Rev. 
A. FULLER MAITLAND.—G. F. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ dE DEAR IRISH GIRL.’ 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSEL.ERS’, crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘The Way of a Maid,’ ‘ The Dear Irish Girl,’ &c. 


OUTH AFRICA, by Dr. B. J. Guillemard; SOUTH AMERICA, by | 


SPECT ATOR.—“ We confidently predict success for ‘She Walks in Beauty.’ Theclever | 


reader will say ‘ What a silly book!’ but will not lay it down until it is finished.” 
MANCHESTER COUR/JER.—‘‘Charming as are all this delightful author's pictures 
of Irish life, she has never produced a more beautiful story than the present.” 


July 1, 1900. 


SIR ALGERNON WEST’S REMINISCENCES, 
SECOND EDITION. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832-1886, 
By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B., 


In 2 vols. with Portraits and Sketches, demy 8vo, 21s, 
SPECTATOR.—“ In laying down the book our first thought is, What an enviable life; 
our second will be, What adelightful character that life reveals...... Whether by effort or grace, 
the writer of this book reveals a genius for making friends, even of his readers.” 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 
With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo. lés. 


The LIFE of CHARLES STURT, sometime Captain 


39th Foot and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE STURT. 
YORKSHIRE POST.—“ The life is extremely interesting. It is one more reminder of 
the wealth of capacity, little known often to the world at large, and barely recognized by the 
Government, which went to the building up of our Australian colonies.’ 


NEW VOLUME of the “HAWORTH” EDITION of the 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


To be completed in 7 vols. large crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. each. 
NOW READY. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With a Preface by Mrs. 
HUMPHRY WARD. ’ 
GUARDIAN.—“ Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the first order. Never before liave 
the Bronté sisters been so accurately placed, so delicately differentiated, alike trom one 
another and from others of their craft.” 


*,* Further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. Prospectus on application. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LAST VOLUME BOT TWO. 

NOW READY. Royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME 61 (WHICHCORD—WILLIAMS) OF THE 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 

SIDNEY LEE. 


NoTE.—A full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen 
Pages, may be had upon application. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a Volume has been issued 
every three months since that date. A further Volume will be published on April 1 ana 
The latter Volume will complete the Work. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
M. THACKERAYS WORKS. 


W. 
In 13 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
This New and Revised Edition comprises Additional Material and Hitherto Unpublished 


| Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s original MSS. and Note-Books ; 


and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND 
RITCHIE. 
*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH 
BINDING, GILT TOP, 3. 18s. 


*,,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on applic rtion. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS.— Cheaper 


EDITION. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., and 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with 
a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per Volume. 


*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
WORKS.—CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of 
‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6vols, small crown S8vo. 5s. each. This Edition 
contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each 


Volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ One of the very few good literary magazines.” 
WORLD.—“ The CORNHILL MAGAZINE is full of good things.”’ 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, entitlea 
THE ISLE OF UNREST. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Author of ‘The Sowers,’ ‘In Kedar’s Tents,’ ‘ Roden’s Corner,’ &c., 
BEGINS IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Cornhill is really full of good reading from beginning to end. 
is nothing to skip.” 

REVIEW ma REVIEWS.—“‘ Capital from every point of view, with an up-to-date feel 

about it.”” 
Annual Subscription, including 
lds. 6d. 


There 


postage to any address in the Postal Union, 
payable in advance. 








*,.* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS post free on application, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


“ LEARNED, Cuatty, UsEFuu.”—A theneum. 


—— 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*.* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E1cutH Szries of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 


Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave | 


Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


SELECTION. 
POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking”—Apple. 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street”— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


PHILOLOGY. 
| 


Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of | 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- | 
place—Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick | 
Barbarossa’s Adventures—Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s | 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— | 


John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. | 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | 


Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal. 
cule” Incorrect— Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard—Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent— Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword | ; 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- | SS ee 


book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s | 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—*ir Christopher | 


| 


| FINE ARTS. 


Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- 


graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by | 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike ’—Gladstone | 


Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 





All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— | 


Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing—Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 





Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama ' 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—-Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 


History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Llius- 
trations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


“Ave, Cxsar, morituri te salutant”—“Beati possidentes”— 
“Bos locutus est’’—‘ Cane Decane, canis”—“ Civis Romanus 
sum”—“De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit; 
salva res est” —“Exceptio probat regulam”—* Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili”—‘‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdeage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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NOTICE.—Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY beg 


to announce that copies of the EDITION de 
LUXE of The NATIONAL GALLERY are 
rapidly being exhausted. They therefore request 
intending Subscribers, in order to secure a Copy 
at the present price, to send in their applications 
not later than January Ist, 1900. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 





“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” —Jllustrated London News. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM. 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


——— 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
go much to interest an English reader.”— freeman. 


“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.” —Standard, 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”—Zcho. 


“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.” —Leeds Mercury. 

“This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Cireular. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years...... The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.” —Scotsman, 


“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 


“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.” —Spectator, 


“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 
Francis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

“Tt is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference,” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always ixteresting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers,”—Liverpool Daily Post, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London, 








W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 





Atheneum.—“ These ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall ot Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’and ‘ Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough. which is 
a specially g ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ klava’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett’s ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Morning Po:t.—‘“ Spirited, and vig ly graphic.” 

Daily News —“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—** Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ Sure of a wide popularity.”’ 

John Bull —‘* Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘ Right well done.”’ 

News of the World.—‘: There is real poetry in these songs.” 

Mirror —* With admirable felicity he d. national 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

Echo.—‘‘ These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.’’ 

Nonconformist.—‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 

Graphice.—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin.”’ 

Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success.’’ 


London : Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
80C 


IETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, 
LONDON OFFICES 











E.U.; 31, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 195, Picca- 
dilly, W.; and 1, Victoria Street, 8. W. 
£380,000,000 


Amount Insured .........sesseee 000 
CARIES PAG 2... cccccesccccccecccce £13,800,000 
mts Wanted in trict. i to be made to 





either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, December 25, 1899. 
AN IDEAL NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC-WRITING, 


Indeed whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 
“SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. Gd., 16s. 6Gd., and 25s., 
up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a 
“sr am” FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
MABIE, TODD & BAKD, 

93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., London ; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris. 

Or of all Stationers. 





THE 





LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 
LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 
ALLENS PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


Eres COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 





FEFPS's cocoa. Grateful and Comforting, 


E?rs’s COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


ress COCOA. _ With Natural Flavour only. 





INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 
ACTDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, ? 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


MAGNESIA. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES. 


“The General Index to NOTES AND QUERIES has 
just appeared in an eighth volume of 143 pages, 
which, with the seven previously issued, brings the 
total of pages up to 1,221, The range of NOTES AND 
QUERIES, which will fill out its hundredth volume 
this year, or 50,000 pages, is wider than that of any 
encyclopedia that has ever been projected. Estab- 
lished in London, the most cosmopolitan of cities, 
its Notes, whether resulting from experience, in- 
terviews, or research, were such as to rouse cos- 
mopolitan Queries or criticism from the utmost 
corners of the English-speaking world. Week by 
week it has taxed for its purposes all departments 
of the British Museum, as well as returned and 
retired travellers, IN AMERICA AS WELL AS 
IN THE OLD WORLD, every puzzling question 
arising in the conversation, games, or customs of 
society has led to Queries, and hence to Notes 
which have year by year shed new sidelights on 
domestic life. No literary enterprise is too grand 
to seek or to find a valuable auxiliary in NOTES AND 
Queries. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY, incom- 
parably superior to any similar work in any language, 
ASKS and RECEIVES such ASSISTANCE 
almost every week—indispensable minutiz# which 
had eluded its thousand co-workers. So has the un- 
rivalled ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY.’ now approaching its sixtieth volume, 
BEEN 4. DED IN ALLITS SERIALISSUES. 
When articles on any subject have become 
numerous they are classified, to facilitate ex- 
amining them. Thus, in the eighth index 
alone the Shakspeariana show five columns of 
titles, pointing to hundreds of criticisms. This 
department was long ago deemed by Furness worthy 
of his study (see Eysell in ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.), and hence 
cannot be neglected by any dramatic student. As 
to Proverbs, observing that 246 of them were treated 
in the first series and 335 in the last, and that. these 
numbers indicate the average in the other four- 
score volumes, one sees a quarry from which it 
would be easy to build up a better book of proverbs 
than has been elaborated since the days of Solomon. 
Similar compilations might be made of Songs, 
saered and secular, Epigrams, Epitaphs, &c. The 
present index points to more than 400 quotations, 
few of them in Bartlett, but many of them worthy 
to stand there. The word Folk-lore was created by 
the first editor of NOTES AND QUERIES, and its 
first series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer remarks, 
on the subject. So suggestive and hence sought for 
are the General Indexes that the earlier ones are out 
of print—and if one turns up it brings a fabulous 
price atauction. That to the Second Series, borrowed 
from an Historical Society, was all copied with a 
pen by one Wisconsin minister who could neither 
find nor purchase the master key to a dozen 
favourites in his choice library. The compiler of 
the eighth and jubilee Index cannot but recall the 
fact that no survivor remains of those who founded 
and first laboured for NOTES AND QUERIES.” 

Nen York Nation, Jan. 19, 1899. 


THE GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES 
CAN STILL BE HAD, PRICE 6s. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’SS NEW BOOKS. 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN in WAR. By Ikvixe Mowtacv. 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“‘These pen and pencil reminiscences of a former war artist of the Illustrated London 

News provide most entertaining reading. Mr. Montagu’s discursive pleasantry i is attractive, 


and he has several scores of uncommonly good and varied stories to tell.”’-—Pali Mali Gazette. | 





BRAVE MEN in ACTION: Thrilling Stories of the | 


British ~~ By S. J. McKENNA and J. A. O’SHEA. With 8 Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. A NEW EDITION. Small 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


“A deservedly popular book of thrilling stories of the British flag 
been primarily intended for boys, but it is good reading for grown men.’’—Broad Arrow. 


The SHIP: her Story. By W. Crarx Rosset. 


Illustrations by H. C. Seppings Wright. Small 4to. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


It may have 





“Not a lover of the sea and A ner but will take delight in this book. Mr. Russell may | 


well describe Mr. Seppings Wright's drawings as beautiful, and in many respects faultless. | 
The book is a delightful one, full of information, anecdote, and pleasant gossip about ships | 
and shipbuilding, from Noah’s Ark to a modern warship.””— Bookman. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS of TO-DAY. By W.C. Morrow. With 
106 Illustrations by Edouard Cucuel. Small 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“There is a vivacity of description about it which is thoroughly French. The book 
supplements ‘Trilby,’ and brings the late George Du Maurier’s ‘Paris’ very much up to 
date. M. Cucuel’s illustrations are superb.””—To-Day. 


LONDON SOUVENIRS. 
By C..W. HECKETHORN. ~ Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


‘*Mr. Heckethorn’s book may be taken up at any time and laid down at another with 
the certainty of amusement...:..It has not a dull page.”’—Notes and Queries. 


JERUSALEM: the City of Herod and Saladin. By Watrer | 


BESANT and E. H. PALMER. FOURTH EDITION. With a New Chapter, a Map, 
and 11 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Water Besant. With 8 LIllus- 


trations by Fred Pegram. SIXTH EDITION. 
‘‘A story of such enthralling interest that it cannot fail to engross attention to the end. 
In ‘The ver 4 Girl’ the author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ is decidedly at 
his very best.’’— Weekly Register. 














TERENCE. By B. M. Croxer, Author of ‘Diana Barrington.’ | 


With 6 Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 


“There is a freshness, brightness, and charm which make it such a story as, when | 
ended, is laid down with the wish that there had been more of it; the leading characters in | 


it are such fascinating people that one feels sorry to lose sight of them.’’—Scotsman. 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Atan Sr. Avsry, Author of | 


‘A Fellow of Trinity.’ 
“ A well-told and interesting story.’’—Gentlewoman. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. Manvite Feyn, Author of | 


‘The New Mistress.’ SECOND EDITION. 


AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Mzavz, Author of ‘The Voice | 


of the Charmer.’ 


EUREKA. By Owen Hatt, Author of ‘The Track of a Storm.’ 
FOR FREEDOM. By Tiexe Horxiys. 
UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The GOLDEN IDOL. By J. E. Muppock, Author of ‘From the 


Bosom of the Deep.’ 


TALES of TERROR. [Py Dicx Donovan, Author of ‘A Detec- 


Seconp EpIrion. 


By Avetine SERGEANT 





(An Antiquary’s Note-Book.) | 


| AUTHOR'S EDITION DE LUXE of the WORKS of 


MARK TWAIN, in 22 vols. (limited to 600 Numbered comes for sale in Great Britain 
and its Dependencies). Vols. I, and II., containing THE INNOCENTS ABROAD— 
the First Volume signed by the Author—are now ready, 12s. 6d. net per vol. A Pro. 
spectus giving full details may be had 


A KIPLING PRIMER. Indaing Biographical and Critica] 
Chapters, an Index to Mr. fKipling’s Principal Writings, and Bibliographies, By 
FR DERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES, Baitor of ‘ The Golden Treasury of Ametian 
Lyrics.” With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, eloth, 3s. 6d. _ (Shortly, 








~ | SHAKESPEARE the BOY. . With Sketches of the Honea and fi 
With 50 


ag Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time, 

WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. With 42 Illustrations, and a NEW IND DEX OF 
TE PASSAGES IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS REFERRED TO IN THE VOLUME. © 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo-cloth, 3s. 6d. [SA ortly, 


ACCORDING to MY LIGHTS. 


With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes and Recollections 


during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. A NEW EDITION. Crown 
8vo. buckram, 3s. 6¢ (Shortly, — 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of THOUGHT. A Dictionary 
of Quotations from the — ree By THEODORE TAYLOR. A NEW EDITION. 7 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. (Shortly, 





By Joun HOotcinesneap, 
(Shortly, 
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‘HERBERT FRY’'S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON | 


CHARITIES. Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, _ 
&»+. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. i 


SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. 


cloth, gilt top, 6s 


|A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. By AtcrRnon Grssine, | 
Author of ‘The Scholar of Bygate.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Shortly, A 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
Vol. 10. TALES of TRAIL and TOWN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [shortly, 


The other Volumes of the Uniform Series are as follows :— 


Vol. 1. COMPLETE POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel Plate Portrait. 
EMIAN Og —AMERICAN LEGENDS. 








Crown 8y0, | 
(Shortly. 


By J. F. Cornisu. 
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2. The LUCK of ROARING CAMP—BOHEM 
» 3. TALES of the ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKET' 
. GABRIEL CONROY. 

. STORIES—CONDENSED oe &e. 
3. TALES of the PACIFIC SLOP 

. TALES of the PACIFIC SLOPE. II. With Portrait by John Pettie, R.A. 
. TALES of the PINE and the CYPRESS. 

. BUCKEYE and CHAPPAREL. 


Es. 
IN LONDON’S HEART. 


‘How the Poor Live.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Atszerr D. Vanpam, Author of 


‘An Englishman in Paris,’ &c. With 6 Illustrations by J. Barnard Davis. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly, 


‘The LADY from NOWHERE. By Ferevs Hume, Author of 


‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 
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By Grorce RK. Sms, Author of 
(Shortly. 











. A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND in a COPPER 


CYLINDER. With 19 Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. A NEW EDITION. Crown 











tive’s Triumphs.’ 
The SIREN’S WEB: a Romance of London Society. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CuD.LIP), Author of ‘ Dennis Donne,’ &c. 


A HONEYMOON’ Ss ECLIPSE. By Saran Tyrer, Author of 


‘Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses 


The YOUNG MASTER of HYSON HALL. By Franx R. 


STOCKTON. With Illustrations. 


A PLASTER SAINT. By Anyyre Evwarpes, Author of ‘Ought 


We to Visit Her ?’ 





ADVENTURE BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS. Small demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each. 


COLONEL THORNDYKE'S SECRET. By G. A. Henry. 


With a Frontispiece. 


RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. Henry. 


tions by Stanley L. Wood. 





With 8 Illustra- | 
| 





8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d (Shortly. 
Edited by E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
BY BERTRAM MITFORD. | BY ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
The GUN-RUNNER : a Romance of Zulu- lustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The FOSSICKER : a Tale of Mashonaland. 
The LUCK of GERARD RIDGELEY. A FAIR COLONIST. 
The KING’S ASSEGAI. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST. | TALES from the VELD. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
CONTENTS for JANUARY. 
A BOOKMAN’S DILEMMA. By Charles Lusted. 
The STORY of MONACO. By W. M 
HEZEKIAH WOODWARD on BDUCATION {1640 By Foster Watson, M.A. 
FRENCH LONDON in 1793. _ B . Wal: 
A REPRISAL. C. E. Meetkerke. 
LOW LIFE in NAPLES | as PICTURED by NEAPOLITANS. By Lily Wolffsohn. 
DREAM MUSIC. By Mary Bradford-Whitin, 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. By Eu Zora. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. a en cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. 

The LOST H 
land. 
ber GOLDEN ROCK 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

LIGHT, ELECTRICITY, and the omg By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S. 

TWO DAYS in ae lee ui ISLAND. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 

MR. SWINBURNB’S NEW DRAMA. By Sylvanus Urban. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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